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Specialist of Department of 
State Asserts Intervention 
Is Employed Rarely and 
With Reluctance 


Nicaraguan Crisis 
Ascribed to Sandino 


Marines to Be Withdrawn as 
Planned Unless ‘Unforeseen 
Developments’ Arise, W. C. 
Thurston Declares 


PurnapeLPHia, Pa., April 18—Interven- 
tion” by the United States, from a practi- 
cal viewpoint, “enjoys the full sanction 
of international law, and under certain 
conditions is inescapable,” although it is 
undesirable, Walter C. Thurston, Chief 
of the Division of Latin American Affairs 
of the Depariment of State, asserted here 
today in an address to the Academy of 
Political and Social Science on the “politi- 
cal relations” of the United States with 
other American nations. 

This Government resorts to interven- 
tion “with reluctance” and terminates it 
“at the earliest opportunity,” he declared. 

Mr. Thurston outlined the policy of the 
United States in Nicaragua, Ouba, Pan- 
ama, Haiti, the Dominican Republic and 
in Latin America in general. 

Withdrawal of Marines 

The program for withdrawing the Ma- 
rines from Nicaragua will be carried out. 
“unless unforeseen developments occur, 
he explained. This means that all Ma- 
rines will depart from Nicaragua by June 
1, except 500 who are to remain to train 
the National Guard, he said. 

The introduction of Mr. Thurston's ad- 
dress, describing the activities of the rebel 
Sandino in Nicaragua, and that section of 
the address dealing with “political rela- 
tions” with Latin American countries fol- 
low in full text: 

Gentlemen: I have been invited to ap- 
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On Beach Flights 


Warnings Must Be Issued to 
Protect Public From 
Accidents 


ILOTS of aircraft landing on or tak- 

ing off from beaches were cautioned 
today (April 18) by Gilbert G. Budwig, 
Director of Air Regulation of the De- 
partment of Commerce, to exercise ex- 
treme care in their operations in order 
that accidents to persons using the 
beaches may be prevented. 

“Aircraft should not be operated from 
beaches without suitable precautions be- 
ing taken to warn the public through 
the use of flags, signs or other marking 
devices that the crea so marked is dan- 
gerous and should be avoided by pedes- 
trians and motorists,” Mr. Budwig ex- 
plained. 

“Itinerant landings on beaches fre- 
quented by the public and without prior 
and suitable notice that such landings 
are to be made, should not be under- 
taken. Failure of airmen landing on 
or operating from beaches to take pre- 
cautionary measures for the benefit of 
the public, constitutes a violation of the 
Air Commerce Regulations.”"—IJssued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Cost of Foodstuffs 
16 Per Cent Lower 
At Retail for Year 


Labor Department Reports 
Annual Decline in 51 
Cities With Decrease Also 
Shown for Month 


A drop of nearly 16 per cent was shown 
by retail food prices for the year ended 


;|Commerce 


tr ai | 
{March 15, and for the month ended on 


pear before you today for the purpose of | 


addressing you upon the general subject 
of our future relations with Latin Amer- 
ica. I have prepared a paper on that sub- 
ject, which I shall shortly have the privi- 
lege of reading to you. 

I am confident, however, that as Ameri- 
can citizens you have been distressed by 
the events of the past few days in Nica- 


| 
| 


that date the prices were about 0.5 per 
cent lower, according to a statement made 


public April 20 by the Bureau of. Labor | 


Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Thirty-six of 51 cities supplying the 
with prices reported food was 
cheaper March 15 than Feb. 15, while all 
cities showed a drop for the year closed 
March 15. Decreases for the year were 
from 20 per cent in Memphis and Port- 
land, Oreg., to 13 per cent for Washington, 
it was shown. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Retail Prices in March 


Retail food prices in the United States, 


ragua, and that you will wish to be in- | as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
‘formed of the situation which has resulted | tistics of the United States Department 
in the shocking murder of unoffending | of Labor, showed a decrease of about one- 


private American citizens there. 
situation, gentlemen, has_ been 
by one man. His name is Sandino. 
shall tell you about him. 


Settlement of Civil War 


You will recall that what was perhaps! March 


the most disastrous civil war, measured 
by loss of life and destruction of prop- 


erty, that has ever taken place in Nica-|to March 15, 
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| 


That | half of 1 per cent on March 15, 1931, when 
created | compared with 


Feb. 15, 1931, and a de- 
crease of a little less than 16 per cent 
since March 15, 1930, The Bureau's 
weighted index numbers, with average 
prices in 1913 as 100.0, were 150.1 for 
15, 1930, 127.0 for Feb. 15, 1931, 
and 126.4 for March 15, 1931. 
During the month from Feb. 15, 
1931, 32 articles on 


1931, 
which 


ragua was brought to its close by the good| monthly prices were secured decreased as 


offices of our present Secretary of State, }follows: 
the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, who had) garine, 
been sent by President Coolidge to that) beef, 


country as his special representative early 
in 1927. 


oleomar- 
chuck roast, plate 
cheese, flour, rice, 
beans, canned peas, 


Cabbage, 5 
4 per cent; 
sliced ham, 
pork and 


per cent; 


onions, 


| canned tomatoes, and coffee, 3 per cent; 


The actual accomplishment of this peace | 


took the immediate form of a general dis- 
armament of the country. The Govern- 


ent of i was completely dis-| 
m Nicaragua p | flakes, 


armed and the opposing forces, led by 
Gen. Moncada, were likewise all disarmed. 
All, that is, save the forces of one of 
Moncada’s chieftains, Sandino, who, after 
having promised Gen. Moncada that he, 
toc, would surrender his arms, broke his 
word and secretly fied to the hills. 

There, safe within the pathless moun- 
tain fastnesses of a desolate region some 
15,000 squere miles in extent, he has 
preyed upon his fellow countrymen by 
pillage and murder, and waged an inter- 
mittent guerilla warfare of ambush and 
flight against the forces of his Govern- 
ment and the cooperating forces of the 
Government of the United States. 


Trained for Career 


He was well trained for such a career 
for it is understood that he was schooled 
in similar tactics by service under Pancho 
Villa, whose activities resulted in blood- 
shed and destruction on both sides of the 
common frontier of Mexico and the United 
States. His present followers are outlaws 
of various nationalities—they are not all 
by any means Nicaraguans. 
was already familiar with the terrain in 
which he now operates, for he was em- 
ployed by an American mine owner in 
the Department of Nueva Segovia—his 
patron’s mine being one of the first prop- 
erties to be seized and looted by Sandino 
when he turned to his present career. 

It is an ironical commentary upon the 


| tea, 


| 


| 


sirloin steak, round steak, sliced bacon, 
lard, mararoni, navy beans, sugar, and 
prunes, 2 per cent; rib roast, fresh milk, 
evaporated milk, bread, rolled oats, corn- 
wheat cereal, canned corn, an 
1 per cent; and leg of lamb, and 
canned red salmon, less than, five-tenths 
of 1 per cent Five article® increased: 
Pork chops, 7 per cent; strictly fresh 
eggs, 5 per cent; butter and oranges, 3 
per cent; and hens, 1 per cent. The fol- 
lowing five articles showed no change in 
the month Vegetable lard substitute, 
corn meal, potatoes, raisins, and bananas 
Changes by Cities 

During the month from Feb. 15, 1931, to 
March 15, 1931, 36 of the 51 cities from 
which prices are received showed decreases 
in the average cost of food as follows: 
Birmingham, 3 per cent; Butte, Dallas, 
Jacksonville, Memphis, New Haven, New 


| Orleans, Norfolk, Rochester, and Scranton, 


Morcover, he | 


unequal struggle between truth and pro-| 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


Governors to Discuss 
Cost of Government 


Program of Annual Conference 
Is Arranged 


A.pany, N. Y., April 18 


The “excessive cost of local government” 
will be one of the principal topics dis- 
cussed at the annual Governors’ Confer- 
ence a’ French Lick, Ind., June 1-3, ac- 
cording to an oral statement today by 
Governor Norman S. Case, chairman of 
the executive committee of the Confer- 
ence. 

The committee was in session her «to- 


| 


day for the purpose of arranging a pro- | 


gram for this year’s session. In addition 
to Governor Case, members of the com- 
mittee in attendance included Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, Goy- 
ernor George H. Dern of Utah, Governor 
John Garland Pollard of Virginia, and 
former Governor Cary Hardee of Florida. 
secretary of the conference. Governor 
Harry G. Leslie of Indiana also attended 
the meeting and notified the 
of plans for the entertainment 
Governors at French Lick. 

“We are drawing up only a tentative 
program now,” said Governor Case. 
will not know for several weeks whether 
the Governors assigned to various sub- 
jects will be able to discuss them.” 


of the 


committee | 


“We|} 


2 per cent; Atlanta, Boston, Bridgeport, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, 
Newark, New York, Portland (Me.), 
Portland (Oreg.), Providence, San Fran- 
cisco, Savannah, and Springfield ‘Tll.), 1 
per cent; and Baltimore, Charleston (S. 
C.), Houston, Peoria, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and Richmond, less than five- 
tenths of 1 per cent Thirteen cities 
showed increases: Indianapolis, 2 per 
cent; Kansas City, Omaha, and St. Paul, 
1 per cent; and Cleveland, Columbus, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Fall River, Little Rock, Man- 
chester, Seattle and Washington, less than 
five-tenths of 1 per cent. Two cities, St 
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| be brought into practical operation. 


Movements of 


Specialist Says 
Events of 1930 Point to 
Distinct Trend Towards 
Intensified Protection 


Depression Termed 
Dominant Influence 


Common Distress Is Said to 
Have Led Many Countries 


To Study Plans for Closer 


Economic Cooperation 
By Henry Chalmers 


Chief, Division of Foreign Tariffs, 
Department of Commerce 


The economic depression that affected 
almost the entire world*during 1930 has 
been a dominant influence in the trend 
of the commercial policy of most foreign 
countries in the past year. The sense of 
common distress led several groups of 
countries to come together during the year 
to consider various plans for closer eco- 
nomic cooperation, either by moderating 
the barriers to exchanges of goods or by 
common action in the marketing of sur- 
plus products. 

Up to the end of 1930, however, these 
various efforts at concerted action had 
shown little result. ‘(Note No. 1.) The 
majority of tariff changes and other meas- 


ures for control of international trade ac-| 
, tually adopted during the year by the va- 


rious foreign countries seem, rather, the 
expression of a sense of an increased ten- 
sion in international competition and of 
a sharper spirit of economic nationalism. 


Immediate Relief Sought 


Whatever may be the final judgment as 
to the basic causes of the current world 
depression, most of the measures taken 
by the various countries during 1930 to 
control imports or to stimulate exports 
appear to have been directed primarily 
at the immediate difficulties experienced 
in each particular country, in the hope of 
relieving the domestic situation, at least 
temporarily. 

Various long-time projects and plans 
looking to basic remedies have indeed been 
widely discussed, but it remains for the 
future to see to what extent these will 
The 
events of 1930 in the field of commercial 
policy may mark a permanent trend. or 
may prove a temporary phase. Judging 
by the majority of actual events and meas- 
ures put into operation. however, the year 
has seen a distinct drift toward intensi- 
fied protection and restrictive nationalism. 

The character of the measures for con- 
trol of foreign trade taken during 1930 
under the influence of the depression has 
naturally varied in different parts of the 
world, and among various countries, in 
accordance with the particular domestic 
problems giving the most concern. 

European Measures 

Thus, in the countries of Europe, the 
increasing industrial unemployment and 
the falling off in trade gave urgency in 
many cases to measures designed to re- 
serve the home market more exclusively 
to domestic manufacturers by means of 
higher duties or other restrictions against 
the importation of similar foreign goods 
In a few cases, the danger of budgetary 
deficit because of reduced governmental 
income, partly resulting from the depres- 
sion, has led to increased duties for reve- 
nue purposes. 

However, with the depression 


having 
been most prolonged and most 


marked 


among the agricuitural producers, arising | 


largely out of overproduction of food 
staples and the low prices at which com- 
petitive products were being offered from 
overseas countries and from: Russia, th: 
majority of European foreign trade con- 
trol measures during 1930 have been 
aimed at ameliorating their agricultural 
situations. 

The farm surplus-producing countries 
of eastern Europe examined every means 
for individual and joint aid in the dis- 
posal of their crops abroad, even to urging 
that the food importing countries o: 
middle and western Europe afford them 
preferential duties or other means of as- 
suring the preferred purchase of their 
products, in return for improved markets 
in their territories for the industrial prod- 
ucts of western Europe. 

However, the similar 
agrarian elements in theese food impor- 
ting countries has thus far rather 
prompted them to give first consideration 
to their own producers and, by increased 
duties or other means, to attempt to hold 
up home market prices. The appearanc¢ 
of quantities of Russian products on vari- 
ous European markets, during the latte: 
months of the year, at prices that wer 


distress of the 
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RUSSIAN IMMIGRANTS ENTERING, 
BUT NONE MAY BE DEPORTED 


Lack of Diplomatic Relati®ns With Soviet Prevents Re- 
turn Under Warrant of Persons From That Country 


USSIAN immigrants are being ad- 

mitted into the United States, al- 
though aliens of that nationality in 
this country may not be deported, W. 
W. Husband, the Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, stated orally 
April 18. 

The lack of dipiomatic relations with 
Russia prevents deportation, except in 
the case of a Russian who wants to be 
deported and gets a passport, Mr. Hus- 
band explained. This rarely happens, 
however, and in no instances can Rus- 
sians be sent from the country under a 
warrant. He also gave the following 
information: 

The immigration quota for Russia is 
usually fairly well filled. During the 
last fiscal year, ended June 30, 1930, 
2,231 persons born in Russia were ad- 
mitted to the United States as immi- 
grants. Some of this number, however, 
may have been citizens of countries 
other than Russia. 

Unquestionably there are Russians 
entering the country illegally at the 
present, although no definite estimate 


as to the number can be made. None 
of these are deportable under present 
conditions. ‘ 

As a matter of fact, two insane Rus- 
sians have been kept in an institution 
in Hamburg, Germany, for about 12 
years at the expense of the American 
Government. The United States at- 
témpted to deport them, but Russia re- 
fused to take them back. The steam- 
ship company which transported them 
as far as Germany could not see its 
way clear to return them to the United 
States. It would have been necessary, 
moreover, to have placed them under 
proper care here, so they were put in 
the German asylum. 

A similar situation to that of Russian 
immigrants is found in the case of cer- 
tain Turks. When the size of Turkey 
was reduced several years ago, persons 
who had lived in the territory formerly 
held by Turkey were in this country. 
But when the United States endeavored 
to send some of them back to Turkey, 
the country declined to consider them 
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| Study of Minerals 
| In Alaska Planned 


Federal Officers Believe Un- 
developed Areas May Yield 
Valuable Finds 


'PHE Department of the Interior will 
conduct this Summer in Alaska an 


investigation to determine the mineral 
| resources of that territory, the Depart- 
ment announces. 
| in full text: 
| 
| 
| 


The statement follows 


The most significant effort yet made 
to determine the mineral values of 
Alaska will be carried out this Summer 
by the Department of the Interior. 

The recent Congress appropriated 
$250,000 “for continuation of the in- 
vestigation of mineral and other re- 
sources of Alaska,” along 
Railroad. This is in addition to the 
regular appropriation for work in Alaska. 

The appropriation was placed in the 
hands of Secretary Wilbur and he has 
organized the work chiefly through the 
Geological Survey. Though this special 
appropriation is not available until July 
1, the Geological Survey, considering 
the short working season in Alaska, has 
arranged to make advances from its own 
funds that the work may be started 
early and a full season of results at- 
tained this year. 

As fast as given investigations are 
completed they will be reported and the 
| facts made available in Alaska without 

refercnce to Washington. 

One of the major projects in this in- 
vestigation will be an examination of 
the Anthracite Ridge coal field in the 
vicinity of the Alaska Railroad. This 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Higher Radio Power 
_ To Aid Construction 


And Trade Is Urged 


Arguments for Removal of 
Existing Restrictions Are 
| ‘Closed Before Commis- 


| sion After Seven Months 


| Oral arguments in the high-power radio 

case, which has been pending for seven 
months, were formally closed before the 
Federal Radio Commission on April 18 
with a plea that the existing restriction on 
power be lifted, not alone in the interest 
of improved radio service, but to relieve 
to a degree unemployment conditions and 
depressed business. 

With two dozen stations competing for 
the eight vacant assignments for the max- 
imum pcewer of 50,000 watts, counsel for 
all the stations argued that the Com- 
mission amend its present regulation pro- 
hibiting the use of all 40 cleared chan- 
nels by stations® of this output. They 
contend, during the course of the hearing 
before the Commission sitting en 
which began April 14 that there is 
no technical reason why high power should 
not be used, and that service generally 
would be improved. The Commission, on 
the other hand, has held that high power 
}is yet experimental, and that broadcast- 
|ing is in a process of transition that might 
make it unwise to permit stations to in- 
vest large sums in new apparatus at this 
time. 

Cites Industrial Good 

| A. L. Ashby, vice president and general 
counsel for the National Broadcasting 
| Company, called the Commission's atten- 
tion to the industrial good that can be 
wrought by ptrmitting all qualified sta- 
tions to install new equipment and in- 
crease their power. He appeared in be- 
half of three stations operated by the N 
B. C. which are numbered among the 24 
high-power applicants 

“To bring business back to normalcy, 
all Federal, State and local governmental 
agencies have been making huge appro- 
priations for public works,” he = said. 
“Your Commission can take its place by 
the side of these Federal, State and local 
governments in bringing back good times 
by granting to every applicant occupying 
a cleared channel position construction 
permits for the installation of new appa- 
ratus which will entail the expenditure of 
several millions of dollars and will give 
employment to many men in the con- 
struction of the apparatus and in the 
| erection of buildings to house the same 
and for towers and other necessary equip- 
ment 

The record in the case will be closed 
formally on April 23, at which time writ- 


[Continued on Page 2 
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Civil Service Function 

In Postmasterships 
Commission Explains Proce- 
dure in Examining Applicants 


The Civil Service Commission, in 
amining applicants for postmasterships, 
acts only upon the request of the Post 
Office Department under an Executive 
Order, and after certifying the results of 
such examinations, it has performed its 
| full function under the order, the Com- 
mission stated April 18, regerding two 


recent convictions for the sale of public! 


offices, including postmasterships. 
statement follows in full text: 


Two recent convictions, one in Indiana 


The 


and one in Georgia, on charges of sale} 


of public offices, includiiug postmaster- 
ships, naturally increase the public inter- 
est in the United States Civil 


postmasterships at first, second, and third 
class Offices. 


Such postmasterships are not classified 
under the civil service law and can not be 
;except by act of Congress. Examinations 
for these offices are held by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission by Executive order. 

Under the terms of the Executive order 
the Civil Service Commission is directed 
to hold an open competitive examination 
for the position of postmaster at a first 
second, or third class office when asked 
by the Post Office Department to do so 
The Executive order provides that the 
Civil Service Commission shall certify the 
results of an examination to the Post Of- 
fice Department, and that any one of 
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WASHINGTON, MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1931 


rmen Cautioned Trade Contre 


New Employment 
Service Created 
By Government 


Secretary Doak Announces, 


Complete Reorganization, 
With Separate Bureaus 
Provided in Each State 


Conference Called 
To Begin Activity 


‘Cooperation of Federal, State 
And Local Officials Is Pro- 
vided to Care for Interstate 
Placements of Labor 


The complete reorganization of the 
United States Employment Service was 
announced April 18 by the Secretary of 
Labor, William N. Doak. 
| At least one employment bureau in 
each State and the District of Columbia 
will cooperate with State and local offi- 
cials, and the coordinated service will 
care for interstate placements of men, 
Mr. Doak said. 

Seven special divisions will handle as 
many trades, while the entire service will 
be in charge of Supervising Director John 
R. Alpine. All but seven of the State di- 
rectors have been chosen, and these will 
be announced shortly, Mr. Doak said. 


Conference Called 


The persons already chosen for offices 
will gather in Washington 
work out a plan for their endeavors and 
to make a start toward coordipating the 
Nation’s employment work. it was stated. 

President Hoover in a statement March 
7 expressed opposition to the Wagner bill 
| (S. 3060) to eveate a national employment 
system. Mr. Hoover stated that 
Wagner plan would destroy the existing 
service and substitute 48 practically in- 
dependent agencies under State control, 
the Federal Government to pay 50 per 
cent of the cost besed on mathemiaiical 
ratio to population and the States to pay 
the remaining 50 per cent. 

The Secreiary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, in a letter made public simultane- 
{ously with the issuance of Mr. Hoover's 
statement, had urged the President to 
disapprove th Wagner bill. 

A committee is being selected, Mr. 
Doak said, to study technological unem- 
ployment and to make a survey of the 
}country’s employment situation. 


| 


| The Secretary stated orally that an ef-, 


fort has been made, and he feels that it 
has been successful, to obtain experi- 
enced, agreeable p¢'sons for the new em- 
ployment service. Old employes, of 
course, were retained as far as possible, 
he added. 

| A statement on the reorganization is- 
sued by Mr. Doak follows in full text: 


Coordinated Service 


The United States Employment Service 
|has decided to open at least one employ- 
ment bureau in each of the States and 
|the District of Columbia to cooperate with 
;State and local authorities. There will 
|be a coordinated service throughout the 
lentire country, making available its good 
offices to all those seeking employment 
in cooperation with free State and local 
offices. It likewise will undertake in the 
broadest sense to take care of interstate 
labor placements in cooperation with em- 
ployers and employes. 

The Farm Labor Service will be ex- 
panded and enlarged, and the Veteran 
Placement Service will be nation-wide in 
character. In addition to these already 


well-organized bureaus, the industrial ac-| 


tivities of the United States Employment 
Service will be reorganized on a basis 
which will afford every opportunity of 
placing employes in contact with jobs and 
in giving employers a ready field from 
which to draw all needed labor necessary 
to carry forward any kind of work. 
Seven Special Divisions 
There will be seven special divisions of 
the Service, each under the direction of 
a coordinating superintendent; namely, a 
superintendent for each of the following: 
Building Trades, Mining and Quarrying, 
Manufacturing and Metal Trades, Trans- 
portation Service, Clothing and Needle 
‘Yrades, Office and Mercantile Trades, and 
Marine, Seamen and Longshoremen. There 
will likewise be a director for the Veterans’ 
Service, a director for the Farm Service, 
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J mmigration Visas 
Cut 95 Per Cent 


‘Department of State Says Re- 
fusals Are Based on Eco- 
nomic Situation 


MMIGRATION visas issued by Amer- 
ican consuls have now dropped to 5 
per cent of the rate last year accord- 
ing to an oral announcement April 18 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 
timson. 

An authorized summary of a subse- 
quent announcement by the Department 
of State follows in full text: 

On the basis of the following figures, 
both quota and nonquota, it is estimated 
that 140,000 aliens who would have come 
into this country during the quota year 
ended June 30, 1931, will not receive 
visas. 

Reports from American consular offi- 
cers assigned to 21 countries whose an- 
nual quotas represent 148,466 of the 
total quota of 153,714, indicate that of 
the possible portion of the monthly 10 
per cent of the total quotas, which 10 
per cent equels 14,846. only 656 visas 
were issued to nonpreference aliens in 
March, 1931. This means that there 
was an underissue in March of 13,135 


| 
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Cooperatives Agree 
On Plans to Market 


Fruit and Vegetables 


Nation-wide Agency to Be 


| fornia Fruit Exchange, 
| Farm Board Announces 


| 
| : ae 
| Agreement on the type of organization 


to be set up as the nation-wide coopera- 
tive agency for marketing fruits and veg- 
etables has been reached by the organi- 
|zation committee appointed by coopera- 
tive associations, and the general plan of 
operation will be similar to that of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, C. C. 
Teague, vice chairman of the Federal 
Farm Board, stated orally April 18. 


While details of the organization have 
not yet been worked out, Mr. Teague said, 


the agency will be a corporation with rep- 


resentetives in termine] markets through- 
out the country. In the larger markets, 
he said, it will have salaried agents, while 
in the smaller centers it will be repre- 
sented by “brokers and’ market agencies 
already in existence, 
Lower Distribution Costs 

Alexander Legge, former chairman of 
the Board, stated orally at the Board's 
offices that he believed evem as much as 


half the cost of distribution of fruits and | 


vegetables could be eliminated by devel- 
opment of a system of orderly marketing 
which would reduce wasteful praciices. 

About 160 cooperative associations 
throughout the country took part in the 
negotiations which led to the formation 
of the organization committee to establish 
a national marketing agency, Vice Chair- 
man Teague said. 

Activity of Exchange 

Information on the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, to which the national 
marketing agency is to be similar, as made 
public at the Department of Agriculture 
shows that the exchange in 1929 wa: 
owned and controlled by 201 local packing- 
house associations through 23 district cx- 
changes. 
exchange handled more than 
boxes of oranges, grapefruit, and lemons 

A statement issued by the Farm Board 
on recent meetings of the Committee 
named to draft the organization plans for 
the national:marketing agency follows in 
ful! text 


The organization Committee for the pro- 
posed cooperative ales agency 
chandise miscellaneous fruits and vege- 
tables met in Washington, D. C., April 14. 
15, and 16, at the call of the Federal Farm 
Board and agreed upon the type of organi- 
zation to be set up. A subcommittee was 
elected to develop the details in coopera- 
tion with the Board. This subcommitiee 
will mect in Washington, D. C., on May 18 
following which the completed plan will 
be submitted to cooperatives for final 
approval. 

Cooperatives in 21 States narticipated 
in three sectional conferences leading up 
to the selection of the organization com- 
mittee 


RSES REQUIRED 


IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 46 STATES 


Prohibition Bureau Issues 


Instruction in E 


POR ty-sx of the 48 States have laws 
requiring public schools to teach the 
effects of alcohol and other narcotics on 
the human system, the Director of Pro- 
hibition, Amos W. W. Woodcock, de- 
clared April 18 in a statement announc- 
ing the publication of a factual mono- 
graph entitled “Alcohol, Hygiene and 
the Public Schools.” 

Arizona and Wyoming are the two 
States which have no laws on the sub- 
ject. In Wyoming, however, the matter 
is left to the discretion of the State 
Superintendent of Education. 

Col. Woodcock's statement follows in 
full text: 

Director of Prohibition A. W. W. 
Woodcock announced today the publi- 
cation of a factual monograph entitled 
“Alcohol, Hygiene and the Public 
Schools.” This monograph was 
pared by the Division of Research and 
Public Information of the Prohibition 
Bureau for distribution to Federal and 
State officers and on request to anyone 
interested. 

The monograph contains a digest of 
State and Fedcral laws on the subject 
of hygiene and scientific temperance 
| teaching in public schools, with a his- 
| tory of the law of each State, showing 

the first law enacted on the subject 

and bringing the record of the law down 
| to Jan. 1, 1931, It is shown that 46 
| States of the United States have laws 
requiring the teaching in the public 
schools, of the effects 


pre- | 


of alcohol and | 
| other narcotics on the human system. 


Digest of Requirements for 
fects of Alcohol 


Arizona has no law on the subject, while 
jn Wyoming there is no mandatory law, 
but the matter is left to the discretion 
of the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. 

In general these laws prescribe that 
in all schools supported wholly or in 
part by public funds certain courses 
in hygiene shall be given for specified 
lengths of time, with special reference 
to the influence of alcohol and other 
narcotics on the humen system. At the 
discretion of the State Superintendent 
of Education the subject is usually 


taught at any time after the third year | 


in the grammar schools and prior to 
the second year in high schools. Dis- 
missal from office of any superintendent 
or teacher is directed in many States 
for. failure or refusal to provide such 
instruction. In some States no cer- 
tificates to teach are givem to any per- 
sons who have not passed a _ special 
examination in hygiene, including the 
effect, of alcohol and other narcotics on 
heelth and character. 

In the States of Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maine, Missouri, Nevada, 
Nortix Carolina, Norih Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota and Tennes- 
sce, there are laws which provide that 
a certain period in one day of each 
year be set aside as Temperance Day 
‘(in some States it is known as Francis 
E. Willard Day). 

On this day a program shall be given 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) 


Similar in Type to Cali- 


During th: 1927-1928 season, the | 
19,000,000 | 


to mer-| 


Bank Deposits 
Are Shifting to 
Reserve Cities 


Monthly Review of Federal 
Reserve Board Discloses 
Pronounced Movement to 
New York City Members 


Further Expansion 
In Reserves Forecast 


Position of Banks in Recent 
Weeks Said to Have Been 
Influenced to Great Extent 
By Treasury Operations 


Bank deposits have been shifting from 
country to city banks, and especially to 
banks in New York City, according to 
the April issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin. 

Deposits in so-called “country bank” 
members located outside of reserve Cities, 
decIned by $716,000,000 im the 15-month 
period ended Dec. 31, 1930, it is shown in 
an analysis of the period. Deposits in 
New York member banks however, in- 
creased during the 15 months by $818- 
000,000, the analysis discloses. ; 


A net increase of $454,000,000 was made 
in the deposits of interior correspondent 
banks with institutions in New York City 
and other reserve cities, it is stated. 

Reserves Increase 

This shift of bank deposits, according 
to the Federal Reserve Bulletin, has re- 
sulted in an increase of the reserves re- 
quired against ceposiis, inasmuch as New 
York 2nd Chicago banks must carry 13 
per cent reserve, while institutions in other 
reserve cities require 10 per cent and those 
banks lecated elsewhere, such as in the 
country where deposits have fallen, re- 
quire only 7 per cent. A further increase 
in required reserves is predicted, it is 
stated, when Government deposits, grow- 
ing out of recent securities sales, are 
; transferred to private depositors. 

A brief description of March Treasury 
operations is given in the review of the 
month, which follows in full text: 

Treasury Operations 


In recent weeks changes in the bank- 
ing position heave been influenced largely 
by operations of the United States Treas- 
)ury. Loans and i:.vestments of member 
jbanks in leading cities increased by $590,- 
009,000 during the week ending March 18, 
| the increase representing chiefly allotments 
|to these banks of United States obliga- 
tions issued on March 15, for which the 
banks paid by deposit credit. There was 
relatively little decrease in the banks’ ine 
vestments in the folloving two weeks, al- 
though Government deposits were with- 
drawn in considerable volume. 

Treasury disbursements 1n excess of re* 
ceipts during the mid-month period re- 
sulted in a temporary surplus of funds, 
and member bank borrowings at the 
reserve banks declined to the lowest point 
|in recent years, while Government se- 
j curity holdings of the reserve banks tem- 
|porarily increased. A brief description of 
| Treasury operations in March is given in 
the following paragraphs. 

Turnover in March 


From the point of view of the Federal 
reserve system the problem _ connected 
with the quarterly financial operations 
of the Treasury in March was one of 
handling the large turnover of funds with 
a minimum of disturbance to the money 
market. The Treasury operations ine 
cluded the collection of income taxes, the 
payment of intercst on the public debt, 
and the issue of $1,500,000.009 of Treasury 
bonds and certificates of indebtedness, of 
which $1,000,000,000 represented refunding 
and %$500,000,000 the raising of additional 
funds by the Treasury for meeting cur- 
rent and other expenditures during the 
second quarter of the calendar year. 

Securities Refunded 

The _ securities refunded were 31: per 
cent Trezsury notes maturing March 1i, 
outstanding at the end of February in an 
amount of $1,109,000,000, of which all but 
$70,009,000 were presented during the pe- 
riod March 16-23, either for exchenge 
into securitics of the new issues or for 
ayment in cash. The payment on Mon- 
day, March 16, of maturing obligations 
resulted, in view of unavoidable delay in 
the collection of checks, in Treasury dis- 
bursements on that day substantially in 
excess of cash receipts from tax payments 
and from the sale of the new issues. 

To cover the cxtess cf disbursements 
the Treasury issued a temporary certifi- 
ente of indebtedness aggregating $170,900,- 
000. Had nothing been done ‘to offset the 
efiects of Treasury disbursements until 
tax checks were collected, there would 
nave been a large temporary increase in 
member bank excess reserves, with a con- 


[Continued on Page 7. Column 1.] 


Housing of Negroes 
To Be Investigated 


Study Planned by President's 
Home Building Conference 


Negro housing problems will be discussed 
lat a conferenc: in Washington, April 24, 
|by a special committee of the President's 
|Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, the conference announced 
|April 18. Eighteen members, all of whom 
jare Negroes, have been designated by the 
conference, according to the announce- 
}ment which follows in full text: 
| “A nation-wide study of conditions re- 
lating to Negro housing, covering both 
rural and urban problems in connection 
therewith, will be undertaken by a spe- 
|cial committee of President Hoover's Con- 
ference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership. 

“All members of the committee an- 
nounced today are Negroes, and have been 
selected because of their representative 
character and previous association with 
movements aimed at improving social 
sitanderds and conditions for their raee, 
Nannie H. Burroughs, president of the 
|Natiomal Training School for Women and 
|Girls, Washington, D. C.. has been desig- 
inated as chairman of the group, and the 
lfirst session of its full membership has 
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New Employment 
Service Created 


By Government 


Secretary Doak Announces 
Complete Reorganization, 
With Separate Bureaus 


In Each State 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
a Chief Clerk, a Director of Information, 
and a Special Representative. 

There will be 49 State Directors, one for 
each of the States and the District of 
Columbia. The duties of these officers 
will be to direct the work of their re- 


W ater-rail-motor 
System Foreseen 


Head of Inland Waterways 
Corporation Predicts Co- 
ordinated Service 


“The utilization of our interior streams, 
as demonstrated by actual experience, does 
not result in a loss of revenues to the 
railroads, to their vital injury,” Maj. Gen. 
T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the Inland 
Waterways Corp., states in his annual re- 
port to the Secretary of War, made public 
April 18. 

Pointing out that the development of 
inland waterways in the United States, 
for which almost $1,500,000,000 already has 
been expended, has been completed only 


partially, Gen. Ashburn explains that a! 


comparatively small sum is required to 
construct the remaining links of the water- 
way project, whereupon “we may look 





spective States and to cooptrate with 
State agencies and to work in conjunc- | 
tion with the United States Employment | 
Service. The number of suboffices within 
any of the States will be determined from 
time to time as circumstances justify. | 

There will be a Director General and 
an Assistant Director, who in turn will 
report directly to the Secretary of Labor. 

The personnel of the United States Em- 
ployment Service so far selected follows: 

The Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak. ee 

Supervising Director, John R. Alpine, 
New York. 

Director General, Francis I. Jones, New 
Jersey; Assistant Director General, A. D 
Lewis, Illinois; special representative, H. 
L. Brunson, Missouri. 

Director, information, William Henry 
Davies, Pennsylvania; farm service, George 
E. Tucker, Missouri: veterans’ service, J. 
A. Shaw, Rhode Island. 

Chief Clerk, George W. Harsch, Ohio. 

Superintendent, building trades, Samuel 
J. Donohue, California; mining and quar- 
rying, A. D. Lewis, Illinois; transportation, | 
A. E. Johnson, Maryland: office and mer- | 
cantile, Otis J. Rogers, Missouri; marine, | 
seamen and longshoremen, William F. 
Yates, New York; manufacturing and 
metal trades, J. F. Anderson, Virginia; 
clothing and needle trades, Mrs. Josephine 
Barron, New York. 

State Directors Named 
Alabama, R. C. Cadden, Birmingham. | 
Arizona, H. M. Watson, Prescott. 
California, Walter G. Mathewson, Oak- 

land. 

Colorado, Quince Record, Denver. 

‘ a Harry E. Mackenzie, Hart- 
ord. | 

Florida, James A. Davis, Jacksonville. | 

Georgia, Otto F. Bading, Atlanta. 

Idaho, Thomas W. McDonough, Boise. 

Illinois, Ralph B. Powers, Chicago. 

‘ Indiana, Clarence W. Baker, Indianapo- 

8. 
Iowa, T. L. Taggart, Sioux Citv. 

Kansas, Jay M. Besore, Hutchinson. 

Kentucky, George Baker, Central City. | 

Maine, Harry T. Burr, Portland. 

—. Raymond W. Bellamy, Chev- 
erly. 

‘ Massachusetts, Walter C. Conroy, Bos- 
on. 

Michigan, Henry Irwin, Detroit. 

* _cea Richard T. Jones, Minneap- 
olis. 

Missouri, 
City. 

Montana, Stephen Ely, Helena. 

Nevada, Archie L. Cross, Sparks. 

New Hampshire, Henry A. Tafe, Na- 
shua. 

New Jersey, Percy L. Anderson, Jersey | 
City. 

New Mexico, 
Santa Fe. 

New York, Ralph H. Koch, Buffalo. 

North Carolina, Nathan A. Gregg, 
Spindale. 

North Dakota, Roland A. Rottweiler, 
Grand Forks. 

Ohio, William Robinet, Athens. 

Oregon, E. J. Stack, Portland. \ 

Pennsylvania, Lewis G. Hines, Phila- 
delphia. 

South Carolina, R. D. McMillan, Flor- 
ence. 

Termmessee, Maj. Robert Nelson Camp- 
bell, Johnson City. 

Texas, Cony Warren Woodman, Fort 
Worth. 

Utah, A. C. Wilson, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont, L. L. Lane, Chester. | 

Virginia, Howard T. Colvin, Alexandria. 

Washington, W. C. Carpenter, Spokane. 

West Virginia, Arthur D. Lilly, Hinton. 

Wyoming, Joseph S. Menneck, Casper. 

District of Columbia, Agatha E. Diek, 
Washington, D. C. 

The directors for these other States 
will be announced within a few days: | 
Arkansas, Delawarr, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island and Wisconsin. | 

The officers already selected will meet 
in Washington April 20, 1931, to outline 
& general plan of endeavor and take the 
necessary steps to coordinate all employ- | 
ment work throughout the United States. | 

In the meantime, a committee is being 
assembled by the Secretary of Labor to 
make a thorough study of the problem of 
technological employment and a survey 
of the general employment _ situation 
throughout the country, with a view of af- 
fording the greatest opportunities for em- 
ployment. The personnel of this com- 
mittee and the scope of the investigation 
cannot be announced for a few days, due| 
to the fact that the conferences with jad 
officers of the United States Employment 
Service will occupy the time of the Secre- | 
tary and the officers of the Employment | 
Service for several days before the work | 
of this committee can be taken up. | 


George E. Tucker, Kansas 


Mrs. E. A. Perrault, 


Possible Irregularities 
Found in Alabama Election 


Evidence of possible irregularities in the 
Alabama Senatorial election of November, 
1930, was reported on April 18 to the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, charged with the hearing of the 
contest filed by former Senator Heflin 
against the election of Senator Bankhead 
(Dem.), of Alabama, who defeated him. | 
The report to the subcommittee was made 
by F. H. Creech, investigator for the Com- | 
mittee. | 

Mr. Creech in his report told the Com- | 
mittee he had examined ballot boxes of 
11 of the 67 counties of the State, and that 
each of the counties had boxes which had 
been opened, thought not all of these had 
been tampered with. 

He was sent into the State by the Com- 
mittee to supervise the collection of the 
penes and their transmittal to Washing- 

n. 
“The fact that some of the boxes had 
been opened contrary to law places the 
whole proceeding under suspicion,” Mr. 
Creech reported. “And the only way any- 
one cam get an idea as what did happen 
is to go into the boxes themselves.” He 
said he believed the ballots were destroyed 
in some cases deliberately for the purpose 
of impeding any investigation which the 


|& conference committee. 


with certainty to the fact that through 
cheaper and better coordinated water- 
rail-motor service there will result a sys- 
tem of transportation better and cheaper 
than any single system * * *” 


Intervention in Latin American Affairs 
Said to Be Employed With Reluctance 


W. C. Thurston, of Department of State, Asserts Marines 
Will Be Removed From Nicaragua as Planned Barring Un- 


foreseen Developments 


[Continued from Paze 1.1 
paganda that this petty chieftain, schooled 
in outlawry and dedicated to rapine and 
destruction, should have assumed the pro- 


republic.” I regret that such misconcep- 
tions are not confined to misinformed 


citizens of Latin America, whose senti- | 


ments might have been influenced by the 
ties of race, but have been shared and 
expounded by some American citizens 
whose access to the facts should have 
better informed them. 


The work of the Inland Waterways Cor- | 


poration in the calendar year 1930 yielded 
a net profit of more than $46,000,000 as 
against a net loss of about $354,000 the 
year previous, he reports. 
Watcrways Corporation has no quarrel 
with the railroads and believes that the 
people of the United States have done a 
wise thing by subsidizing them, he said. 
(A more detailed summary of Gen. 
Ashburn’s report will be published in 
the issue of April’ 21.) 


Higher Radio Power 
To Aid Construction 
And Trade Is Urged 


Arguments for Removal of 
Existing Restrictions Are 
Closed Before Commis- 
sion After Seven Months 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


ten briefs in answer to the oral arguments 
are due. 


Only two arguments in opposition to in- | 
|creased power were presented during the 


hearings, both by educational 
which were represented 
hearing on April 18. Dr. J. H. Mc- 
Cracken, representing the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio, said the 


interests 


| applications of the 24 stations for the | 
privilege of using the maximum power | 
“appears to our Committee to be a step! 


toward a commercial 
broadcasting channels.” 
Dr. McCracken asked that the Com- 


monopoly of all 


;mission defer the granting of the high- 
| power applications at least until Congress 


considers or acts upon proposed radio 
legislation “intended to preserve the 


The Inland | 


Alleged Patriotism 
Of Sandino Denied 


It is such a man then, who, when a 
great catastrophe has overtaken his na- 
tive land and at the time his capital city 
lies a smouldering waste of ruins, when 
the Nicaraguan Government has _ been 
practically paralyzed and has been obliged 
to call upon all its forces and all its re- 
sources for the essential immediate task 
of protection and relief in the neighbor- 
hood of the disaster, devises and deliber- 
ately sets in motion a program for the 
| destruction of American and other foreign 
| lives and property and’ the lives and prop- 


portions of a hero, even of a defender of | 
the “vestiges of sovereignty in an invaded | 


{and occasional or special acts. The con- 
vigctions of a government regarding ques- 
tions affecting the general conduct of its 
international relations, its institutions, its 
welfare, or its safety, as repeatedly ex- 
pressed by its statesmen or as made ap- 
parent by consistent practice, may be said 
to constitute its policies; whereas many 
of its international proceedings are the 
| direct sequence of earlier causes, or are 
mandatory as the result of theaty en- 
gagements. 

Some respond to the obligations of in- 
ternational comity, and others to emer- 
gencies that must be met as they arise. 
The Government of the United States, of 
| course, cherishes several well-defined pol- 
licies. They are largely defensive, thcy 
entail no aggression or threat to any other 
people, and in some instances they serve 
|the general welfare. Among them may 
|be cited the avoidance of entangling al- 
liances in Europe, the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the “open door” policy. 


Interpretation Given 


Of Monroe Doctrine 

The Secretary of State has very recently 
|}commented on the Monroe Doctrine in an 
|}address before the Council on Foreign 


EXECUTIVE OF STATE 
OF TEXAS 


from Haiti, thus satisfying the eminently 
natural desire of the Haitian people for 
self-government. 

Dominican Republic—American military | 
intervention in the Dominican Republic | 
| terminated seven years ago, in midyear 
1924. Our present relationship to that) 
| Republic is restricted to a convention | 
signed in December, 1924, (quite similar 
to an earlier one signed in 1907) where- | 
under the assistance of the Government 
of the United States is extended in the 
collection and application of dominican 
customs revenues, and the Republic is in- 
hibited from increasing its public debt 
except by previous agreement with the 
United Statcs, so long as it shall not 
have discharged its bonded obligations. 

Panama.—A unnique relationship has 
been established between the United States | 
and the Republic of Panama by their 
collaboration in the construction of the 
great isthmian canal. The generous con- 
tribution by Panama of the very core of 
|its territory for that purpose, and the 
| titanic labor of the Americans who made 
the vision a reality form an enduring 
bond of common interest. The formal 
basis of the relationship is the Treaty of 
1903. 

Nicaragua—The treaty basis of the 





ROSS SHAW STERLING 


Ross Shaw Sterling, the present Gov- 
ernor of Texas, was elected to that office 
by a majority of 100,000 votes in the last 

| election. He was sworn into office Jan. 20, 
succeeding Governor Dan Moody. 

He served as a member of the Houston 
Port Commission since its inception in 
1912. He was later named chairman of 
the Commission, and served until he re- 
signed recently. 


‘Avrnonrzen STaTEMENTS Onty ARF PRESENTED Herers, Berne 
PusLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE U 


witep States DaILy 


= 


Forty-six States . 
Require Courses 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In Temperance 


‘Prohibition Bureau Issues 
Digest of Requirements 
For Instruction in Effects 


Of Alcohol 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 


|by pupils under the guidance of teach- 
ers, emphasizing the more important re- 
sults of temperance and total abstinence 
approached from various practical angles 
|such as increased health and efficiency, 
greater productivity of brain and muscle, 
thrift, ‘reduction of crime, lessening of 
child delinquency “and decrease in in- 
sanity and disease. 

Reference is made in the monograph to 
a resolution of the National Education As- 
| sociation adopted in their convention at 
| Columbus, Ohio, in 1930: “The National 
Education Association reaffirms its stand 
in favor oi the Eighteenth Amendment 
land of the laws enacted thereunder and 
urges their vigorous and impartial en- 
| forcement, and pledges its support to an 
active educational campaign in the schools 
in behalf of the habits of living for which 
the Eighteenth Amendment stands,” as 
showing the attitude taken toward law 
|enforcement and law observance by the 
teachers of the public schools of the coun- 
try who, as much as any other class of 
| persons in the country, come into constant 
contact with the results of the operation 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and the 


| 


|erty of Nicaraguans as well, not in open | Relations, with which most of you un- 
| warfare but by the stealthy and ruthless | doubtedly are familiar. Such pronounce- 
tactics which characterized the savages | ments by authoritative speakers must be 
who fell upon American settlers in our |™ade from time to time to correct errone- 


special relationship between the United 
States and the Republic of Nicaragua is 
the Treaty of 1914, whereunder the United 
States is granted exclusive proprietary 


prohibition laws. 


Oldest Law in Bay State 
The oldest law dealing with temperance 


Governor Moody appointed Mr. Sterling 
| to be chairman of the State Highway | 
Commission early in 1927. He and his col- 


at the closing | 


country 150 years ago. For these Ameri- 
cans who have been killed in Nicaragua 
during the past few days were first taken 
‘prisoner and then slaughtered. 


A further word about the alleged pa- 
triotism of Sandino. It has frequently 
been stated by those said to be his spokes- 
men that his object is not loot, but that 
|his only purpose is to rid Nicaragua of 
jthe American Marines. How truly are 
| his colors shown by his recent acts! 
| As long ago as Feb. 13 widespread pub- 
| lic announcement was made by our Gov- 
ernment of the conclusion of a program 
whereunder the Government of Nicaragua 
would increase its own forces, the Nica- 
raguan National Guard, and whereunder 
the forces of the United States would be 
decreased rapidly and drastically, and 
would be completely removed from Nica- 
ragua imfhediately after the next presi- 
dential elections of 1932. 
_Within the two months which have 
since elapsed 154 Marines have left Nica- 


ous interpretations, since what the Doc- 
trine is and what it is not furnish sub- 
jects for apparently endless speculation. 

I know of no move able and lucid gen- 
}eral exposition of the Monroe Doctrine 
than that which appears in the current 
|edition of the Encycylopedia Britannica, 
| and which is the work of that great states- 
man and jurist, Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes. From the viewpoint of 
the practical conduct of our international 
relations it need only be added that the 
| Monroe Doctrine does not imply tutelage, 


| dress nor one in the shelter of which ag- 
| gression may be committed. 


Among the occasional emergency meas- 
ures to which allusion has been made is 
that which is loosely referred to as “inter- 
vention.” It is a measure which pro- 
| vokes widespread criticism, founded in 
| part upon popular misapprehension of the 
|immediate compelling facts, but most of 
which is the sincere expression of the in- 


| that it is not a shield against honest re-| 


leagues —— = oy in aoe gas- 
i , an r the past three and one- 

of an interoceanic canal, the lease of cer- — ae = ered on an intensive 

— islands, and the ~~ to ae program of highway construction and 

aval base on the Gulf of Fonseca. ‘he | maintenance. 

| actual special relationship, however, ante- | 

dates that treaty by several years, and | 

talls rather within the group of occasional 

or special dealings, to which earlier ref- 

erence was made in this paper. 


‘Program for Withdrawing 


| Forces From Nicaragua 


Plans recently agreed to by both er. | Precautions Taken as Result 
ernments provided for the increase of the | " * * 
Nicaraguan National Guard in the bandit Of Revolutionary Activity 
| area, thus making possible the withdrawal, SE 
probably by June of this year, of the; The U. S. 8S. “Memphis” has been 

| United States Marines now on combat ordered to the north coast of Honduras to 
| duty, leaving in Nicaragua only the Ma-/| safeguard American lives and property in 
rines engaged in instruction in the Nica-}; coast towns, it was stated orally April 19 
raguan National Guard and an instruction | at the Department of State. The order 
battalion to support such instruction, and/ was issued upon receipt of word that revo- 
}an aviation section which is being used| jytionary disturbances had broken out ‘on 
|to carry supplies in the bandit provinces/the north coast which might imperil 


rights for the construction and operation 


American Cruiser 
Sent to Honduras 


education is found in an enactment of 
the Massachusetts State Legislature in 


e 


@ 


1789. This law is still in effect and re- * 


quires that “resident professors and tutors 
of the University of Cambridge and other 
colleges and all teachers of academies and 
|other instructors of the youth shall exert 
|their best endeavors to impress on the 
|minds of the children and youth com- 
| mitted to their care and instruction the 


* * & 


character of sobriety, industry, 
chastity, moderation, and temperance and 
those other virtues which are the orna- 
ment of human society and the basis 
;upon which a republican constitution is 
founded.” 

| Typical extracts from various State laws 
| will illustrate how provisions are made 
| for some of the more important functions 
of the law. Textbooks on hygiene and 
| the effects of alcohol are generally pro- 
|vided by the State or municipality as 
/noted in the California statutes, section 
'6,260: “The State Board of Education 
| shall adopt and publish one or more text- 


ragua and the plans for the continuing | Stinctive repugnance to such action en- 
evacuation of those forces are in active|tertained by the American people—both 
operation. It is under these circumstances | ‘1 the United States and in Latin America. 
that Sandino has resorted to the very Again from the viewpoint of the practi- 
measures against foreign lives and prop-| cal conduct of our foreign relations, it may 
erty that would be most likely to precipi- | be Said that while “intervention” or “in- 
tate the foreign military intervention he| terPosition” enjoys the full sanction of 


which are entirely without roads. 

| By June next the total force of Marines 
in Nicaragua will have been reduced from 
over 5,000 men in January, 1929, to prob- 
ably not over 500 men. Nicaraguan offi- 
cers are being trained to completely re- 
place the Marines now officering the Na- 


books and teachers’ manuals as may be 
| necessary in each of the studies prescribed 
| for the elementary schools of this State, 
'except morals and manners and art for 
|each of which a teachers’ manual may be 
| adopted.” 


Americans, it was stated. 

The situation in Honduras differs from 
that in Nicaragua in that there apparently 
is a revolutionary movement against the 

| Honduran Government, it was explained. 
The American forces will limit themselves 


is said to oppose. 


rights of the public in radio, and if it will | 


refuse to encourage monopolistic com- 
mercial corporations to become so firmly 
entrenched in the public domain of the 
air that it will require a constitutional 
amendment. to recapture the rights of the 
public.” 

Gross Alexander, of Pasadena, Calif., 


|director of the Pacific- Western Broad- 


casting Corporation, an educational radio 
project, also offered objection to the 
high-power application on generally simi- 
lar grounds. His company is an appli+ 
cant before the Commission for both a 


| broadcasting station and a short-wave re- 


lay broadcasting station. 
Asks Lifting of Restrictions 
On behalf of Station WGN, of Chicago, 


|recommended for an increase to 50,000 


watts, Louis G. Caldwell concluded his 


| arguments on April 18. He also appeared 


for Station KPO, at San Francisco, rec- 
ommended for one of the two vacant as- 


signments in that zone, supporting the} 


Examiner's recommendations in both in- 
stances, but pleading at the same time that 
the present restriction be lifted. 

Relative to the Chicago Situation, Mr. 
Caldwell Said WGN has a superior claim 
for maximum power, from the stand- 
points of priority, program merit, and 
all-around service. He attacked Station 
WMAQ, in Chicago, for commercialism in 
broadcasting, and pointed to reasons why 
the status of WGN warrants preferential 
treatment in the issue. 

Station WCPL, operated by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, and an applicant 
for the cleared channel now used by WGN, 
ae —ae by Mr. Caldwell. 

, Senator King (Dem.}, of Utah, appe 

in behalf of the application of eee 
KSL, Salt Lake City, along with Earl J. 
Glade, manager of the station. The Sen- 
ator said the station is located in the 
heart of the “Intermountain Empire” and 


that its service is in demand throughout 
the region. ™ 


Measure Taxing Billboards 
Is Enacted in Maryland 


ANNAPOLIS, Mb., April 18. 
_A bill (H. 181) to provide for a tax on 
billboards was signed yesterday by Gov- 
ernor Albert C. Ritchie. It provides for 
an annual tax of 14 cent per square foot, 
this amount having been agreed upon by 
The bill orig- 
ane proposed a tax of 3 cents a square 
ioolt. 
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Complexity of Modern 
International Relations 


In conformity with one of the charac- 
teristics of our time, present day inter- 
national relations are complex. To the 
economic, political, and other familiar 
factors in the dealings of nations many 
newer interrelated elements have been 
| added, and modern statecraft is concerned 
with such varied problems as those arising 
from the reciprocal implications of com- 
merce and domestic asures designed to 
|prevent the introduction of animal and 
| plant diseases, and the tendency of radio 
|communication and aerial transportation 
to obliterate frontiers. 

Moreover, this is indeed the new world. 
Two republics have been created and three 
States have been added to our own Union 


within the present century, while areas | 
measurable only by hundreds of thousands | 


of square miles remain virtually unex- 


| international law, and under-certain con- 
ditions is inescapable, it is both undesir- 
|able and undesired. It is resorted to by 
j this Government with reluctance and 
| terminated at the earliest opportunity. 
You are reminded, in this« connection, of 
President Hoover's reiterated public state- 
|ment that the Government of the United 
States has no desire for representation 
{abroad through its military forces. 


|Mutual Accord in 


Pan American Unien 


Despite racial and other divergent in- 
fluences, disparity of power, and even 
| mutual ignorance, a basic doctrine—Pan 
| Americanism—is shared by the American 
republics. The ceremonies held through- 
‘aut this hemisphere gour days ago in 
connection with the observance of “Pan 
| American Day,” and the unanimity of 
the statements of public men on that oc- 
casion amply testify to its existence. 

Its essence is equality, as is recognized 


to making provision for safety of lives and 
property 
towns, it was added. 


tional Guard. The Nicaraguan govern- 
ment has obtained further funds which 
it has agreed to spend in the construc- | 
tion of long needed roads and trails in the 
bandit provinces. 

The foregoing steps will greatly expedite 
the completion of the task of this Govern- 
ment in instructing the National Guard 

|of Nicaragua, and pave the way for the| 
| ultimate removal of all Marine forces from 
| Nicaragua immediately after the election 
| of 1932. 

| It is as yet too soon to estimate the 
| consequences of the disaster that recently 
visited Nicaragua, resulting in the vir- 
tually complete destruction of its capital 
| city, Managua. Unless unforeseen devel- 
|} opments occur, however, the general pro- 
| gram. of withdrawal will be carried out. 

At no previous time have the agencies 
| through which this Government conducts 

| its foreign relations been brought to such 
|}a degree of effectiveness as at present, 
|nor has such earnest attention been be- 
| stowed upon the field of its Latin Ameri- 


Mr. Woodcock to Inspect 
Prohibition Areas in West 


Amos W. W. Woodcock, the Director of 
Prohibition, left Washington April 18 for 
'a tour of inspection of prohibition dis- 
| tricts that will take him through the west- 
ern portion of the United States and pos- 
sibly to Hawaii. The trip, Mr. Woodcock 
stated orally, had no significance other 
than he desired to acquaint himself with 
the problems the administrators and dep 
uties have to meet and to assure them of 
his cooperation. oF 

The Director said he desired to visit 
Hawaii for a talk with the administrator 
and United States attorney there. 


of American citizens in coast | 


quite clear that all the circumstances | 


Teachers Certificates 


The subject of teachers’ certificates is 
/ treated in many of the States very much 
| as it appears in the Connecticut law of 
| 1918, section 209: “No certificate to teach 
in grades above the third in graded schools 
or in classes corresponding to such grades 
in ungraded schools shall be granted to 
any person who has not passed a satis- 
factory examination, or been legally ex- 
cepted therefrom; in_ hygiene, including 
lthe effects of alcohol and narcotics on 
health and character.” is 

Regarding the time spent in such study 
| the a of Illinois are typical. In that 
| State the temperance course is to be given 
|to all pupils below the second year of 
|high school, and above the third year 
lof school work from suitable text books, 
‘in the hands of pupils, the course to be 
continued not less than four hours a week 
|for a period of 10 or more weeks for 
| ear. P 
Oe or Woodcock calls attention to the 
|fact that in the last 10 years important 


in its fundamental charter, the conven- 
tion on the Pan American Union, which 
affirms that the moral union of the Amer- 
ican republics rests upon their juridic 
equality and mutual respect of the rights | 
inherent in complete independence. No 
“balance of power” problem besets inter- 
American relations—nor, in fact, does any 
|major political problem. Such difficulties 
as do exist between American republics, 
}and they are fortunately very few, are 
with but one or two exceptions those aris- 
ing from unsettled boundary questions. 
The impressive record of the American 
nations in the amicable adjustment of 
such questions in the past lends encour- | 


| plored. 
| The accident of geographical isolation, | 
and imposed self-reliance in the early days | 
|of colonization and the later wars of in- 
dependence have profoundly influenced 
| the social and political theories of the 
; American nations, and in consequence our 
| mutual problems, our relationships, and 
our devices are often unlike those of any 
comparable group of States. 
| Nevertheless, although an attempt to 
; decry the future relations of the United | 
States and its 20 fellow-American repub- | 
| tics must necessarily involve consideration | 
|.of many circumstances, it is both conveni- 
Lene =. customary 2 confine attention | agement to the belief that the States con 
e : ial, | , f 
po wa | one will bring about the solution of | 
a | these eis within the reasonably | 
| sas . . ;near future. It should be a source of 
Political Re lations of | gratification to every citizen of the United 
American Republic States that its relations with the repub- 
It has frequently been remarked that 


| lics of Latin America are those of friend- | 
jour official dealings with the governments |5%!P, and that in consequence it often 
of the other republics of this hemisphere | 94, the privilege of contributing to the 
are not described with accuracy by the | Settlement of such problems. — 
usual caption “Political Relations between |_, With respect to the special relation- 
\the United States and Latin America,” |S®iPS which exist between the Govern- 
|inasmuch as the convenient term “Latin |™e€nt of the United States and certain | 
| America” applies in fact to a region,|?¢Publics of the Caribbean area, the ori- | 
/not a political entity. Such dealings, of | 8S and general circumstances of which | 
|course, vary according to the distinctive | @f@ Well known, the following observa- 
|personality and individual problems of | ons are submitted: 
| each of the 20 nations which share that 
| region. 

Understanding of the relations between 
| the United States and the Latin Ameri- 
| can republics likewise may be confused 
} by failure to differentiate settled policies | 


Plait Amendment Basis 
| Of Cuban Relations 


Cuba.—The basic fact of the relation- | 
ship between the United States and Cuba 
is the Platt Amendment. Cross currents | 
of opinion concerning the domestic poli- 
| tical affairs of that Republic have recently 
created some confusion as to the implica- 
tions of the amendment. With respect 





| 


|the views of this Government as con- 
veyed in 1901 to the Cuban Constitutional 
| Assembly: 
ce—column | “* * * In the view of the President the 
| eee eee in the third clause 
nes of the Pla mendment is not synonoy- 
Inland Waterways—(P 2--c 2). | mous with intermeddling or interference 
with the affairs of the Cuban government, 
| but the formal action of the Government 
of the United States, based upon just and 
substantial grounds for the preservation 
of Cuban independence, and the mainte- 
nance of a government adequate for the 
protection of life, property, and individ- 
j}ual liberty, and adequate for discharg- 
ing the obligations with respect to Cuba 
imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the 
| United States.” 
| Haiti—The special relationship of the 
| United States to the Republic of Haiti 
;rests upon the treaty of 1915. With a 
| view to timely preparation for its ex- 
|piration in 1936, President Hoover dis- 


| 
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| high office with a tour of Latin America, 


|of conscious effort toward better under- 


| tries by strengthening our diplomatic mis- | 
| experienced 


| whom they would be accredited, as chiefs | 


|of the peoples of Latin 
} nent 


\to this, it will perhaps suffice to quote | oficial business data in time for its ef- | 


|can relations. President Hoover, you will | 
recall, preceded the assumption of his 





which was regarded there with the ut- 
most gratification as heralding a new era 


standing. 

After his inauguration the President an- 
nounced to Congress his desire to estab- 
lish more firmly our understanding and | 
relations with the Latin American coun- 


sions, and his hope to secure men long | 
in our diplomatic service, | 
speaking the languages of the peoples to| 
of our diplomatic missions in those states. | 
This aspiration was speedily realized, | 
and we have today as chiefs of mission 
in the capitals of Latin America 16 ca- 
reer officers, and at the four remaining 
posts, 1 chief of mission having nearly | 
10 years’ successful service in Latin Amer- 
ica, 1 having long held high office in 
the Department of State, and 2 whose 
command of Spanish and understanding 
America emi- | 
ly qualify them for the positions they 
hold. 
_Conclusion.—To the degree that it is 
given to us to view the future, it seems 
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Cooperation of the press in circulating | 


| fective use was asked by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in an 
| address April 18 before the American So- | 
ciety of Newspaper Editors in Washing- 
|} ton, D. C. 

The problem of getting its material as | 
| rapidly as possible in the hands of those 
|who can make the best use of it is an/| 
eternal one with the Department, he said. | 
| Because of the necessity of speed in dis- | 
| tributing important commercial informa- 
tion, the fastest means of communication 
are utilized, including long distance tele- 
| phone, telegraph, radio and the press, he | 
| stated. | 
| Dr. Klein compared the information} 
| facilities of the Department to that of a 
| press service and told how the network 
|of foreign offices of the Bureau collabo- 
| rates with the Washington headquarters in 
furnishing business news. 

Inquiries Increasing. 
| Dr. Klein said that the number of in- 
quiries handled by the Department has | 
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which enter into the relations between | ; , re 
the United States and its fellow-Ameri- d far-reaching laboratory tests on hu 
| can republics, and which only imperfectly 
have been presented in this paper, are 
| tending to make those relations more prof- 
| {table through commercial intercourse, 
| to foster good fellowship through cul- 
| tural interchanges, and to remove mis- 
| understanding and strengthen friendship 
through reasoned and reasonable dealings. 
(Those sections of Mr. Thursion’s 
address dealing with “cultural” and 
“commercial” relations of the United 
States with other American nations 
will be published in the issue of 
April 21.) 


ome beings have been made to ascertain 
lthe effects of small quantities of alcohol 
lon human efficiency. Such studies as 
| those made by Dr. Walter R. Miles, Dodge 
and Benedict, Johnson and Paschal, and 
|Lord D’Abernon in England, show that 
|the quantity of alcohol contained in one 
|quart of 2.75 per cent beer or in one 
| pint of 10 per cent wine has direct and 
positive results on the Human system. 
For that reason there is a“possible need 
}for the revision of the textbooks to in- 
lsure their accuracy in line with recent 


| scientific development. 
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Japam Sends Message 


Of Thanks to President 


President Hoover has received a mes- 
sage from the Emperor of Japan thank- 
ing him for hospitality shown Prince anc 
Princess Takamatsu of Japan. The mes- 
sage, Gated Tokio, April 18, follows in full 
text: 


President of the United States: I wish 
to express to you my cordial thanks and 
deep appreciation of the generous and 
courteous hospitality extended to my 
brother, Prince Takamatsu, and _his 
Princess Consort, ey yourself and your 
Government and people.—Hirohito. 
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; mendations submitted by it are being car-| have no doubt been stimulated by the bus- | 


ried into effect. Elections for the estab- 
lishment of the National Assembly of the 
Republic were held; a president was elected 
by that body and inaugurated; and a 
| civilian minister plenipotentiary has been 
appointed and has assumed the duties for- 
merly entrusted to the high commissioner, 
who has been withdrawn. 

The two governments are now engaged 
in,the preparation of a program of 
“Haitianization”—the restoration to Hait- 
jian control of 


| trusted to American officials—which it is 


administrative functions | 
| heretofore under the treaty largely en-, 
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The importance of the distribution cen- 
| sus being taken by the Department and 
its value to advertises was emyniusized by 
the speaker. This census will piovide th 
first picture of the distributive system o: 
the country and will furnish information 
of retail and wholesale business which has 
heretofore been unobtainable, he said. He 
added that efforts will be made to make 
the census a biennial se-vice. 

Dr. Klein said that lack of collabora- 
tion in many instances 6n the part of 
business delays the issuance of statistical 


|| to be hoped will expedite our withdrawl | data of the Department. 
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Dentifrice Labels 


Found Sometimes| Best Safeguard for Americans|(f Utilities Said 


To Be Misleading 


Specialist of Department of 
Agriculture Asserts Prep- 
arations Are Useful Solely 


As Cleansers 


Dentifrices are valuable merely as 
cleansing agents and are not effective as 
antiseptics or in the treatment of mouth 


ders, W. R. Wharton, chief of the 
Santern District of the Federal Food and 


Drug Administration, said recently in an/| 


dress over stations of the National Broad- 
one Company. (The preface of his 
address was printed in the issue of April 
20.) The address follows in full text: 

In the first place, there are many good 


dentifrice preparations on the market. | 
Today, most of the principal brands are | 


honestly labeled. 

Let us enumerate all the purposes which 
dentifrice preparations have been alleged 
to serve in statements upon their labels. 
They have been sold as cleansing agents, 
for whitening or beautifying the teeth, 
for tooth preservation, to remove film, 
tartar, or mucin, to correct bad breath, 
to prevent tooth decay, to neutralize acid- 
ity, to harden the gums. They have been 
sold as having value in preventing disease 
because of their claimed antiseptic prop- 
erties. They have been sold as preven- 
tives and cures of mouth diseases, in- 
cluding pyorrhea, trench mouth, Vincent’s 
disease, etc. In other words, one or all 


of these merits have been claimed for | 


various tooth-cleaning preparations. 


Value of Dentifrices 
You are about to learn the truth about 


such claims and alleged values of denti-| 


frices. Do dentifrice preparations of 


themselves have any value at all in the} 


treatment of pyorrhea, trench mouth, 


bleeding and spongy or receding gums, or | 


similar mouth disorders? They do not, 


and this is the consensus of present-day | 


dental opinion. 

Do dentifrice preparations possess any 
effective antiseptic properties? ‘They do 
not. Their method of use makes it es- 
sentially impossible for them to be effec- 
tive as antiseptics. Dentifrice prepara- 
tions have little or no beneficial results as 
antacids. Practically none of them, by 


reason of any inherent qualities, prevents | 


tooth decay. They do not permanently 
correct bad breath. They do not preserve 
the teeth. 

What is left, then, for dentifrices to do? 
A very important job. They are simply 
agents for cleansing—they improve the 
appearance of the teeth by helping to keep 
them clean. Now you have the truth. 
Dentifrice preparations serve one purpose 
and one purpose only and that is as 
cleansing agents. : 

Dentifrice preparations are composed of 
ingredients common in commerce. Among 
these ingredients are: precipitated chalk, 
soap, salt, baking soda, borax, magnesia, 
glycerine, alcohol, ssccharin for sweeten- 
ing, flavors and medicinal oils for taste, 
water, and color. Some have a medicinal 
taste, but that does not mean they have 
therapeutic merit in treatment of diseased 
conditions of the mouth. 

No dentifrice has a real antiseptic value 
in destroying bacteria in the mouth. Even 
though they should have such an effect, 
it would necessarily be a very transitory 
one, for they are applied but briefly in the 
daily cleansings of the teeth. 


Antiseptic Properties 
Before your Federal Food and Drug 
Administration effectuated the removal of 
claims for antiseptic value from labels 
of dentifrices, some such preparations 
claimed antiseptic ingredients. A state- 


ment to that effect may have read, “This |} 


preparation contains the famous antisep- 
tic ‘Whatferol.’” If you looked for the 
meaning of this word in a chemical dic- 
tionary you would not find it. Probably 
it was the manufacturer’s mouth wash 
product. Whatever it was, it could not 
have any particular beneficial results in 
the destruction of pathogenic germs. This 
follows, as I have commented, because the 
dentifrice has such |. vief contact with the 
mouth surfaces. 


As for the label claims formerly made | 
of curative properties for acid mouth and | 


for the horrible conditions pictured as 
resulting from acid mouth, none of the 
dentifrices making the claims were es- 
pecially useful for this purpose. 


and scientists say that acid mouth does 
not contribute in any particular extent 
to tooth decay. Even if it did, the appli- 
cation of a dentrifrice on a tooth brush 


twice a day would have but a very fleet-| 
ing effect in the correction of the acid| 


condition. 

Now cleanliness of the teeth is a proper 
matter of pride to civilized persons. And 
the flashing beauty of white teeth is a 
distinct asset to any person. Dentifrices 
can and do contribute to our personal 
pride and pulchritude by cleansing the 
teeth. No preparation, however, 
safely whiten discolored teeth suddenly. A 
few preparations marketed claim on their 
labels, and claim truthfully that they will 
make yellow teeth white. But some of 
these are dangerous, 
hydrochloric acid. 


Presence of Acids 


You will use tooth-cleaning preparations 
containing hydrochloric acid at your 
peril, for the acid may injure the delicate 
enamel of the teeth. Unfortunately, you 
will not find the presence of hydrochloric 
acid in a preparation claiming to whiten 


teeth declared on the label, for such use} 


is not covered under the caustic poison 
act. However, my advice to you is that 
you investigate the composition of a sub- 
stance offered for sale as a tooth-whiten- 
ing preparation before employing it. If 
your teeth are dark or brown, employ a 
cleansing dentifrice, but do not expect 
to find a dentifrice that will safely keep 
them white and pearly like those of your 
more fortunate neighbor. 

Your teeth are very valuable assets to 
your health and pride and comfort. ‘No 
one better knows this fact than those of 
us whose grinders have begun to play us 
false. We wish that we had heeded the 
sound advice so lavishly given nowadays 
to eat the proper teeth-building foods. 
This advice applies especially to children, 
and it can not be repeated too often. By 
all means, too, keep your teeth clean and 
by all means use your favorite dentifrice 
to that end. But do not rely upon a 
dentifrice to correct disease conditions. 
Your dentist knows how to take care of 
your teeth and he knows better than any 
one else how to treat cases of tooth and 
mouth disease. 


Reading of Labels 
Read labels on dentifrice preparations. 


Apply the rule of reason, apply knowledge, 
and remember that such preparations are 


valuable only to keep the teeth clean. Re-| 


member that dentifrices have no magic 
composition: they are compounded of in- 
gredients ordinary in commerce. Remem- 
ber that some products may from time to 
time temporarily eiude the vigilance of 
the small staff of inspectors trying to safe- 
guard your food and drug supplies, and 
reach the market misbranded with false 
and fraudulent elaims of curative value. 
Remember that while the Federal 


Some | 
acids are normally present in all mouths, | 


will | 


for some contain | 


, Berne 


Nicaraguan Guard Is Believed 


Secretary Stimson Describes Development of To Be Ineffective 


Constabulary Duri 


1 

There can be no better protection of 
American citizens in Nicaragua and their 
property than the operation of a trained 
constabulary, according to an oral state- 
ment, April 18, by the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson. 

Secretary Stimson emphasized the 
point that Nicaragua maintained no na- 
tional guard in 1926-1927, when the 
United States sent 5,000 men to the inte- 
rior of the country. Since then, Secre- 
tary Stimson stated, a national guard has 
been built up and trained by American 
Marines. 

This guard, he stated is trained for the 
kind of fighting necessary in jungle areas, 
and it is their duty rather than the duty 
of American troops to protect lives and 
property in the interior of Nicaragua. 


Secretary Stimson also announced the 
most recent developments in Nicaragua, 
reporting that no lives had been lost in 
the attack on Cape Gracias. 

His announcements, subsequently made 
public in a prepared Statement, follow in 
full text: 





Nature of Present 
Problem Outlined 


The problem before the Government 
today is not a problem of the protection 
of its citizens im Nicaragua from a war, 
but from murder and assassination. In 
that respect it is totally different from 
the problem which existed in 1926. 

In 1926, two armies, consisting of 2,000 
| or 3,000 men each, were fighting in Nica- 
ragua on the east coast. Both armies 
professed to be carrying out the rules of 
warfare and to be protecting neutrals 
and neutral property. So the problem of 
this Government was solved by establish- 
ing neutral zones in which, by agreement 
with both armies at that time, hostilities 
did not enter. These neutral zones, as I 
recall it, were established with the con- 
sent of both the Liberal and Conservative 
commanders of the contending armies. 
There was no organized attempt to mur- 
der private citizens of any country. The 
problem was only to protect them from 
| the inevitable catastrophes of war. 


Now we have a situation where small 
groups of confessed outlaws—treated as 
outlaws by the Nicaraguan Government— 
are making their way through the jungle 
to the east coast, with the avowed inten- 
tion of murdering and pillaging the civil- 
ian inhabitants of the country. The ter- 
rain where this is taking place is one of 
the thickest jungles in the world. The 
rainfall on the east coast of Nicaragua is 
something more than double the rainfall 
on the west coast and as a result this is 
very thick jungle country, a region where 
it would be almost impossible for regular 
troops to operate effectively even if it 
were attempted. 


Constabulary Force 


Specially Trained 


Another point of difference which is 
| vital is that in 1926 there was no Nica- 
| raguan constabulary. Since that time, for 
nearly four years, our officers have been 
helping the Nicaraguan government train 
a force of const&bulary especially for fight- 
ing in this kind of terrain, the very ob- 
ject being to produce the most appropri- 
ate kind of force to meet tropical and 
jungle conditions of warfare. 

That force has been recently raised from 
1,850 to over 2,100 and is reported by its 
officers as being highly efficient. Purely 
from the standpoint of protection the most 
effective way to protect the American and 
foreign civilians who have been suddenly 
exposed to this danger in the forests of 
eastern Nicaragua is to give them warn- 
ing of. the danger and an opportunity to 
escape to the protection of the coast 
towns; and then for this specially trained 
constabulary to operate in the jungle 
against the bandits. 

If the number of constabulary now 
on the east coast is not sufficient for that 
purpose, there are certainly enough else- 
where to reinforce them against these 
comparatively small bands of outlaws. 
American naval vessels are standing by 
at all the threatened east coast ports with 
orders to protect life and property at these 
ports. These ships will remain until the 
danger is over. 

By assisting the government of Nica- 
ragua in organizing and training a com- 


| 
| 





ing the most practical and effective 
method of meeting the bandit problem 
and the protection of Americans and for- 
eigners in Nicaragua from its attendant 
perils, but we are at the same time recog- 
| nizing that it is a problem with which the | 
sovereign government of Nicaragua is pri- | 
marily concerned and a problem which it | 
is primarily the right and duty of that | 
government to solve. There has been no} 
change in the determination of the Amer- | 
ican Government not to send American | 
troops into the interior. 


|Tells of Deliberate 


Plan of Association 


The events of this last week have pretty | 
thorouhgly torn the mask off the charac- | 
ter of the mythical patriot Sandino. Two 
of his lieutenants have been recognized as 
leaders of these outlaw bands, and both 
from their work and from the evidence | 
lof captured papers, they are shown to} 
have been engaged in a deliberate plan of 
assassination and pillage against help- 


and Drugs Act controls the statements 
made upon labels or in printed circulars 
accompanying the products at the time) 
of sale, it does not control statements in| 
advertisements not accompanying the 
packages. Do not expect any product to 
produce benefits which they cannot pos- 
sibly perform. Learn to read labels—for 
such a course will aid you to become in- 
telligent buyers. -” 

One of the principal aids in helping 
you to become an intelligent buyer is to 
discard any notion you may have of mys- 
tery about ordinary preparations. There 
is nothing mysterious and practically 
nothing new about any of the products 
that I have been telling you about for 
these many weeks. I have told you today 
about the ingredients which are used in 
tooth pastes. In other talks I have told! 
you about patent medicines and literally 
scores of food products. 

I have acquainted you with the way to) 
|calculate values of products in different 
sizes of packages by inspecting the net 
weight or volume statement on the label 
and comparing prices per unit. You can 
learn enough about food and drug prod- 
ucts to permit you rather accurately to 
appraise their merits and their limitations. 
I am your Government representative. It 
is part of my job to teach you how to read 
labels. 

For 20 years now, the Food and Drug 
Administration has been formulating pre- 
cise, scientific standards for food and drug | 
products to guide you in your buying, and | 
has, with the cooperation of the honest} 
overwhelming majority of the food and 
drug trades and of the long arm of the 
law brought manufacturers sending goods | 
in interstate commerce to make the prod- 
ucts conform to these standards, and the 
labels to tell wherein they depart from 
the standards. You need to know the 
standards so that you may know what the 








Food | labels mean. 


petent guardia, we are not only furnish- | 


ng Last Few Years 


less civilians of various nationalities, in- 
cluding Nicaraguans, working in mines and 
logging camps. 


The movements of these outlaws from | 


the northwestern provinces to the east- 
ern coast of Nicaragua came just after 
the terrific earthquake which prostrated 
the center of that country, when every 
humane impulse was to assist those who 
were suffering from the catastrophe and 
when all forces, including Marines and 
Constabulary were engaged in the al- 
leviation of distress. It was in the hour 
of his country’s desolation that Sandino 
chose to send his outlaws across the 
country to attack the region which he 
believed to be left unguarded. 


The commander of the U. S. S. “Mem- 
phis” at Puerto Cabezas reported condi- 
tions at that port as of the late after- 
noon of April 17. The situation was quiet. 
The Guardia was making a recbnnoiter 
along the railroad line to locate the 
bandits whose whereabouts were unknown. 
In order to provide direct communica- 
tion with the “Memphis” a field radio set 
had been set up ashore. No landing force 
had been put ashore from the “Memphis.” 


_The commander of the U. S. S. “Ashe- 
ville” reported yesterday afternoon that 
the “Asheville” had arrived at Cape 
Gracias a Dios. He found that the bandits 
had entered Cape Gracias on the morn- 
ing of April 15 and left on the night of 
April 15. The customs house was robbed 
and several boat loads of supplies were 
taken up river. Nobody was killed and 
the town was quiet. The radio station 
was not yet in commission. 

The commander of the U. S. S. “Sacra- 
mento” reported that all was quiet at 
Bluefields. There was an unconfirmed 
rumor that the bandit Pedro Aldamirano 
on the Rio Negra was intending an at- 
tack on the ranch El Gallo. The Guardia 
Commandant of the eastern area ex- 
pects no trouble except possible looting 
by local unemployed should the Guardia 
be called to the interior by bandit con- 
tact. The’ strength of the Guardia at 
Bluefields numbers 36 men and of the 
entire coast 136 men. Radio communica- 
tion between the “Sacramento” and the 
; Commandant has been established. 


Mr. Borah Describes 


Protection Available 


American citizens who go into foreign 
countries for the purpose of investing 
their capital must consent to accept the 
conditions which exist there and must 
not expect the United States to furnish 
a general police force for their protec- 
tion, Senator Borah (Rep.), of Iowa, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, discussing the Nicaraguan sit- 
uation, declared in a statement issued 
April 18. 

He pointed out, however, that there is 
considerable difference between protecting 
American lives when threatened, and at- 
tempting to afford permanent protection 
for investors. 


His statement follows in full text: 


I have said a good many times that we 
ought not to have gone into Nicaragua 
in 1910. In my judgment, the facts subse- 
quently developed disclose that we had no 
justification for going into Nicaragua. We 
must, of course, in getting out not lose 
sight of the fact that American lives may 
be involved. But as rapidly and as ef- 
fectively as the situation can be adjusted, 
our ultimate and permanent aim should 
be that of leaving Nicaragua. 


I contend that when American citizens 
go into undeveloped countries and invest 
their capital, knowing the conditions in 
that country, the laws and the courts 
which obtain, they thereby consent to ac- 
cept the laws and the kind of government 
that the people have. It should not be 
the business of the United States to substi- 
tute our rule for the. rule of the people 
whose country it is in order to accommo- 
date investors. We ought to establish a 
definite and permanent policy with refer- 
ence to these South American countries, 
and that definite policy should be to cease 
interfering with these Central American 
governments. 


We are losing in trade and in friendship 
| in South America and the basic reason 
| why that is so is our policies hereto- 
fore prevailing with reference to the Cen- 
| tral American countries. 


It is one thing to protect American lives 
when threatened. It is a wholly different 
| thing to take possession of a country and 
| interfere with a local government and un- 
| dertake:to furnish a general police force 
| for all those who have invested. 








‘Representative Fish 


Advises Withdrawal 


Says Communists Are Assisting 
Nicaraguan Bandits 


Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y, referring to recent develop- 


;ments in Nicaragua, stated orally April 


18 that the funds used for the purchase 
of high-power rifles and machine guns 
used by the forces under Gen. Sandino 
were furnished by a communist-controlled 
organization in New York City. He said: 

“I never had much sympathy with 
sending American Marines to Nicaragua 
or to any other Central American country 
and the sooner they are withdrawn the 
better it will be. 

“However, I am afraid that the De- 
partment of State has made a serious 
mistake by retreating under fire after 
nine Americans had been murdered in 
cold blood. When we _ should have 
adopted a firm policy, we, instead, ran up 
the white flag and retreated to the sea- 
coast. 

“As the ranking member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives, I do not like to ecriti- 
cize the Secretary of State, but my re- 
maining silent might be construed as ac- 
quiescence in a policy that may lead to 
loss of American self-respect and may 
jeopardize American lives and property 
not only in Latin America but through- 
out the world. 

“A further objection to the new policy 
enunciated by the Department of State is 
that the funds for the high-power rifies 
and machine guns used by Sandino’s 
bandits to murder defenseless American 
ee — furnished by the commu- 

-controlled Anti-Imperialistic League 
in New York City.” 


Alien Population of Maine 
Subject of Investigation 
Avcusta, Mg., April 18. 

A check-up of all aliens in Maine, in- 
cluding fishermen and seamen in the 
ports, has been started by the Distrist 
Director of Immigration, Samuel H. 
Howes, he has announced. 

The action was taken, it, was stated, in 
response to reports that hundreds of 
aliens are being employed in Maine mills. 
All workers in the State will be asked to 
show that they have been admitted legally 
to this country and those who are unable 
to do so will be deported, Mr. Howes said. 





Public Regulation 


Senator Norris Declares 
That Power Interests Are 
Spending Large Sums on 

\Nation-wide Propaganda 


Government regulation of power inter- 
ests, “as every student knows, has fallen 
down,” Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, stated April 17. 

“As too often happens,” he asserted, “the 
public regulators have been regulated by 
the trust by various methods.” Recent 
disclosures show conclusively, he declared, 
that power interests are liable to the 
charge of excess profits and to the charge 
of “trying to divert attention from true 
conditions by continuing this nation-wide 
Propaganda of deception.” (A summary 
of his statement was printed in the issue | 
of April 18.) 


Text of Statement 


The statement follows in full text: 

While the Federal Trade Commission 
in its investigation of the power trust is 
almost daily revealing some gigantic 
scheme on thé part of that monoply to 
control the generation and distribution of 
electricity for the people of the United 
States, the trust is trying to divert at- 
tention from true conditions by continuing 
this nation-wide propaganda of deception. 
The latest is an article by Mr. Paul S. 
Clapp, Managing Director of the National 
Electric Light Association. This pamphlet 
is an alleged answer to statements made 
by me. Millions of copies of Mr. Clapp’s 
article have been quietly sent broadcast 
over the entire Nation. 


This pamphlet by Mr. Clapp has been 
sent to all holders of stocks and bonds in 
public utility companies either controlled 
directly by or allied with the power trust. 
Holders of stocks and bonds in gas com- 
panies all over the United States, where 
the gas companies are owned by any sub- 
sidiary of the trust, are getting copies of 
this pamphlet. People all over the United 
States who have electricity in their homes 
receive a copy of this misleading pamphlet 
with the bills for the monthly amount due, 
if the electricity is not furnished by a mu- 
nicipally owned plant. 


Article Widespread 


In cases where cities are supplied with 
water by privately-owned companies, all 
their customers and all holders of their 
bonds are yetiing copies of this remark- 
able article. Hundreds of these pam- 
phiets are being sent to my office by the 
recipients and today I am in receipt of 
dozens of these pamphlets; some from 
electric light consumers in Texas; some in 
the same mail are from Oklahoma. Not 
a community has been overlooked. Ap- 
parently not a single patron of any of 
their hundreds of thousands of customers | 
is without one of Mr. Clapp’s epistles. 

The first thing Mr. Clapp says in his 
article is that there is no such thing as a 
power trust. Of course, every school 
child in the United States who has fol- 
lowed in any degree the disclosures made 
by the Federal Trade Commission knows 
that there is a power trust; that it is 
not only nation-wide; but that it is reach- 
ing out into various foreign countries. 

But the very fact that this article—an 
alleged answer to arguments made against 
the trust’s activities—has been within a 
comparatively few days placed in the 
hands of millions of electric light con- 
sumers and holders of public utility bonds 
and stocks all over the Nation, it seems 
to me, is a demonstration in itself that 
the power trust is a living, actual reality 
and that its activities extend to the most 
minute corners of the country. 


Comparison Criticized 
Mr. Clapp criticizes a comparison which 








I gave some time ago between charges 
made for power by the trust as compared 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
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BUILDING GOVERNMENT-MADE CITY || Mineral Values 


Wide World Photos. 


Work has begun under Government contract on the construction of 
the planned-to-order community in the State of Nevada to be known 
as Boulder City and intended to house the headquarters from which 
the construction of Hoover Dam over the Colorado River will be 
directed, as well as provide homes for men engaged in that project. 
The first concrete to be poured in Boulder City was for the founda- 
tion of a 20,000-gallon gasoline tank being erected in what is planned 
to be the industrial section of the community, as shown in the photo- 


graph reproduced above. 


Study of Housing Problems of Negroes 
To Be Made in Nation-wide Survey 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


been summoned to meet in Washington, 
April 24. 

“‘While the general assembly of the 
President's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownership will not take place 
until next Fall,’ said Dr. John M. Gries, 


its executive secretary, ‘the largest pro- 
portion of the accomplishment expected 
from it will be in the hands of the score 
or more of committees dealing with the 
various phases of the home problem. 
These bodies are now being made up. 

“Tt is the conference object, laid down 
by President Hoover, not only to stimu- 
late more effective interest in home own- 
ership and housing improvement, but also 
to bring the collective knowledge of the 
Nation to bear on the task of removing 
some of the obstacles to better and more 
comfortable housing which are known to 
be susceptible of removal by community 
and individual action. 

“The spread of understanding as to 
the possibilities inherent in advanced city 
planning; the search for improvement as 
to methods of construction, finance and 
arrangement of houses; the better fitting 
of utility services to housing projects; are 
all among the objects which will be for- 
warded by the work of the very extensive 
and distinguished groups of specially 
qualified and interested ‘people, both men 
and women, who are now accepting serv- 
ice on the preliminary committees. 

Task Is Important 

“*The special committee designated to 
treat Negro housing has many important 
functions. The relative lack of funds 
hitherto available for Negro house con- 
struction, the problems of community at- 
tention to possibilities of improving condi- 
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SENSATIONALLY REDUCED PRICES 
LOWEST IN HUPMOBILE HISTORY 


CENTURY SIX 70 HW. P. FREE-WHEELING SEDAN 
CENTURY EIGHT 00 H. P. FREE-WHEELING SEDAN 
100 H. ®. EIGHT PREE-WHEELING SEDAN... . 
133 H. P. CIGHT FREE-WHEELING SEDAN... . 
138 H. P. EIGHT FREE-WHEELING CUSTOM SEOAN 


NEW PRICE OLDOPRICE SAVING 
$995 $1195 $200 
$1295 $1395 $100 
$1595 $1695 $100 
$1895 $2080 $185 
$2295 $2495 $200 


PRICES ARE STANDARD EQUIPPED F ©. 8. FACTORY 





tions in this field, and other factors have 
in the past been responsible for the rather 
general prevalence of substandard condi- 
tions of shelter for a large proportion of 
the American colored population. Much 
improvement has been made in recent 
years, however, and the examples afforded 
of this progress are available to guide ex- 
tension of the accomplishment. The com- 
mittee will sub-divide its investigation into 
phases of home financing, designing, and 
other aspects of Negro housing in such 
manner as seems most likely to procure 
desired results. 


“Since the problem of Negro housing, 
while having special aspects, is also af- 
fected by the factors which the general 
conference is taking up, it has been ar- 
ranged for its membership to have repre- 
sentation upon several of the other con- 
ference committees, dealing with impor- 
tant other phases of the general problems 
of home building and home ownership.’ 


“In addition to its chairman, the follow- 
ing persons have .ccepted invitations to 
serve on the Negro Housing Committee: 

“George R. Arthur, Chicago Ill.; Joseph 
S. Clark, Baton Rouge, La.; Mrs. Irene M. 
Gaines, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Lena Trent 
Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lorenzo J. 
Greene, Washington, D. C.; W. J. Hale, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Gordon B. Hancock, 
Richmond, Va.; Leon R. Harris, Moline, 
Ill.; Miss Fannie C. Williams, New Orleans, 
La.; T. Arnold Hill, New York, N. Y.; R. 
H. Hogan, Lexington, Ky.; Benjamin F. 
Hubert, Industrial College Ga.; Zack Hu- 
bert, Langston, Okla.; Charles S. Johnson, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert R. Moton, Tuske- 
gee Institute, Ala. and Mrs. F. C. Williams, 
Little Rock, Ark.” 


Of Alaska Will 
Be Investigated 


Department of Interior Be- 
lieves Surveys in Unde- 
veloped Areas Will Yield 
Some Valuable Finds 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

will include detailed surface investiga- 
tions, including test pitting and trenching 
in the Anthracite Ridge coal field, where 
there are known veins more than 50 feet 
thick, subsurface core drilling and inves- 
tigations in the Anthracite Ridge coal 
field, entailing about 4,000 feet of core 
drilling. Examinations of reported new 
prospects and reexaminations of nonmin- 
eral bearing areas with special reference 
to quantitative determination of possible 
mineral tonnage and the assembly of and 
recording of all known mines and pros- 
pects within the railroad belt will be car- 
ried out. 

Sixty thousand dollars has been allo- 
cated to Willow Creek, Fairbanks, Copper 
Mountain, Girdwood, Kantishna, and 
Moose Pass distric and a party will 
operate at each of these areas. In these 
districts rather extensive ‘prospecting or 
development has been in progress and the 
work will be of an intensive type and on 
a rather detailed scale. 


Undeveloped Districts 


Twenty-four thousand dollars have been 
allocated to the West Fork of Chulitna, 
Valdez Creek, Talkeetna Mountains and 
Yentna districts and the investigators will 
operate in four parties. Only a small 
amount of mineral has yet been taken out 
in these districts and they are practically 
undeveloped but the probability of valu- 
able finds is believed to be good. The ex- 
amination in these areas will be of the 
preliminary exploratory type. 

To investigate, test, and report on non- 
metallic minerals such as clay, limestone, 
marl, etc., in the railroad belt, and pre- 
pare a pamphlet on their economic value 
and possibilities of production $5,000 has 
been set aside. 

It is estimated that the surface investi- 
gation of the Anthracite Ridge coal field 
will cost $27,000, and that the core drill- 
ing in that field will cost $100,000. 

As the purpose of the investigation is 
to develop natural resources along the 
Alaska Railroad, it is important that the 
results of the examinations shall be pub- 
lished as quickly as possible after the 
field work has been completed. To this 
end the Geological Survey will prepare at 
Anchorage, memoranda for publication, 
setting. forth the principal results of the 
individual investigations within a few 
weeks after the field work of the parties 
has been completed. 


Area Temporarily Withdrawn 


For the above purposes the Anthracite 
Ridge area has been temporarily with- 
drawn from classification. The other 
areas where the 10 parties will operate 
will not be withdrawn or in any way re- 
served and this intensive work to produce 
tonnage will be carried on in the most 
promising areas, both on the public lands 
and with the permission of the owners on 
claims which are already staked. No de- 
velopment work will be done but the test- 
ing of samples and intensive geological 
work will give the owners, prospectors and 
prospective investors some guide as to the 
possibilities of the property under study. 

The Geological Survey will maintain 
throughout the year a representative in 
Alaska, with headquarters at Anchorage, 
to work with prospectors and mi 
companies, and make available to them 
the material gathered by the surveys 
herein provided. His salary and the ex- 
penses of his office will be charged 
against the $250,000 appropriation men- 
tioned. He will also be a medium of co- 
ordination between the railroad and the 
other agencies engaged in this program. 
The General Land Office will aid in mak- 
ing surveys of the areas investigated. 


TRY 7-MILE TESTIN A FREE-WHEELING 
HUPMOBILE...20 to 44 PER CENT 
SAVING IN “WORKING MILES” 


Chicago to New York . . . 946 miles. But only 
600 to 800 in a Free-Wheeling Hupmobile. 


But you need no cross-country trip to prove 
the amazing ‘‘engine mileage’’ saving of Free- 
Wheeling. 7 miles does it. Drive a Hupmobile 7 
milesin conventional gear. Read the revolution- 
counter that registers the ‘‘working miles.”’ 
Then Free-Wheel 7 miles. Read the counter 


again. Compare! 


You'll save 20% to 44%. Saving your energy; 
for clutch use is reduced 67%. Saving motor 
depreciation. Saving gas, oil, tires. 


And you ride on the wings of momentum. 
Engine at idling speed, but the car in gear, 
under control. Call or phone for a test today. 


Engineers attached a 
**rev-counter’’ like 
this to each Hupmo- 
bile used in the tests 
which demonstrated 
Free -Wheeling’s sav- 
ings of 20% to 44%—ac- 
curately, scientifically. 
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Hupp MoTtToR CAR CORPORATION 
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Gifts by Father to Children Within Two Years of Death Exempted From Tax 


+ certainly will 


Wealth Overcomes Presumption 


Supreme Court Finds That Evidence Is Suffi- 
cient to Permit Exclusion of Property 
From Federal Inheritance Levy 


Unitep STATES 
v. 
us C. WELLS ET AL., EXECUTORS. 
eum Court of = United States. 
No. b 
On writ of certiorari to the Court of | 
Ss. | 
Sco B. Ruce, Assistant Attorney Gen- | 
eral (THomas D. THACHER, Solicitor 
General, H. BriaN HOLLAND and ERWIN 
N. Griswo.p with him on the brief), | 
for petitioner; W. W. SPatprnc, (Mason, | 
SpatpiInc & McAteer with him on the 
brief), for respondent. . | 
Opinion of the Court 
April 13, 1931 
Mr. Chief Justice Hucnes delivered the 
opinion of the court. | 
John W. Wells, a resident of Menominee, 
Mich., died on Aug. 17, 1921. The Com-| 
missioner of Internal Revenue assessed ad- | 
ditional estate taxes, upon the ground 
that certain transfers by the decedent 
within’ two years prior to his death, were 
made in contemplation of death and) 
should be included in the taxable estate 
under the provisions of section 402(c) of| 
the Revenue Act of 1918, 40 Stat. 1057,| 
1097. The amount of the additional tax 
was paid by the executors and claim for) 
refund was filed. The claim having been 
rejected, the executors brought this suit 
in the Court of Claims to recover the 
amount paid. The Court of Claims de- 
cided in favor of the executors (69 C. Cls. | 
485, 39 Fed. (2d) 998) and this court | 
granted a writ of certiorari. 


The substance of the findings of the} 
Court of Claims with respect to the cir- 
cumstances of the transfers may be stated 
as follows: 


The decedent died at the age of 173) 
years; his wife and five children, three | 
sons and two daughters, survived him. 
When a young man he became interested 
in the business of acquiring and selling 
timber lands and of manufacturing lum- 
ber. He continued in that business to 
the time of his death. 


Method of Transferring — 


Property to Children 


As early as the year 1901, decedent be- | 
gan the making of advancements of money | 
and other property to his children. He} 
kept a set of books on which he charged | 
to his children some, but not all, of the 
amounts transferred to them. The dece- 
dent believed that the appropriate course 
for a man of wealth was to give to his 
children substantial sums of money during 
his lifetime while he could advise with 
them as to its proper use. He informed 
one of his friends: 


“I am making distribution from time | 
to time of part of my property to see| 
what my children will do during my life- 
time, and I will then know when my time 
pet Yon TI ought to do with the balance.” 

ote 1.) 


In 1918, decedent advanced to three of 
his children, Ralph W. Wells, Mrs. Edna 
Walsh, and Mrs. Florence Law, shares of 
stock in the Dunbar & Wausaukee Rail- 
way Company for which he charged each 
of them, in the equalization hereafter 
mentioned, the sum of $25,460. Neither 
this transfer, nor any of the earlier trans- | 
fers, is in controversy. 


In December, 1919, decedent transferred 
to his son Artemus C. Wells, 343 shares, 
and to his son Daniel Wells, 73 shares, 
of the stock of the J. W. Wells Lumber 
Company. He charged Artemus with $89,- 
180, and Daniel with $18,890, on account 
of these transfers. 

On Jan. 1, 1921, after carefully examin- 
ing his accounts in preparing for the final 
equalization of the prior advancements, 
decedent transferred to his children 68,- 
985 shares of the stock of the Girard Lum- 
ber Company. His summaries of accounts 
with each of his children showed debit 
balances, on which he had computed in- 
terest, as follows: Daniel Wells, $266,530; 
Artemus C. Wells, $214,008; Mrs. Florence | 
Law, $216,445; and Mrs. Edna Walsh, $180,- | 
662. The decedent endorsed each of these | 
Statements with the words “Account with 
——” “This account is canceled and ledger | 
balanced to date as a gift to——” (the! 
name of the son or daughter being in- 
oe), or with other words to the same 
effect. 





Certain Transfers Subjected 
To Additional Estate Tax 


In this process of equalization decedent 
charged his children with a total of 3,458 
shares of the capital stock of the Lloyd 
Manufacturing Company. These shares 
were not delivered at that time, as de- 
cedent had agreed to exchange them for 
a like number of shares in a new company 
to result from an expected merger. On 
Jan. 26, 1921, decedent transferred to 
Marshall B. Lloyd, as trustee for the 
benefit of his wife and five children, 3,713 
shares of stock of the Lloyd Manufactur- 
ing Company with authority to exchange 
these shares for shares of the stock of 
the new corporation, on the issue of which 
the trustee was to assign the shares to 
decendent’s wife and children, respectively, 
in designated amounts, or, in the event 
that the exchange was not consummated 
before Dec. 1, 1921, to distribute to them 





1.—Speaking of a less liberal policy of a 
former business associate, who died in er 
about the year 1918, decedent frequently ex- 
pressed his opinion that his friend ‘had made 
a big mistake in not distributing his prop- 
erty to his children while he was alive to 
help them handle it properly and said ‘that 
is not my policy.’” 


2—On the day that this trust agreement 
Was made, decedent wrote to his son Ralph 
(then in England): “I am going to divide 
Lioyd pref. stock and most of G. L. Co. 
(Girard Lumber Co.) among you children 
at once so you will have enough to keep you 
from hunger at least. I own now 5,103 Lioyd 
stock, $100 per share. Income $35,721. I am 
ons to even up my gifts to all now, and the 
ollowing is the way they stand before the 
evening up” (inserting statement). “I have 
charged all of you interest on your accounts 
at 5 per cent and I have charged you and 
Art $50,000 apiece for motor loss and credit 
you for W. P. L. Co. stock charged you. I 
am mighty busy getting ready for the West, 
80 good-by.” + 
On Feb. 3, 1921, on leaving for California, 
decedent wrote to his daughter, Mrs. Edna 
Walsh: “I have been working on my books 
and evening up all your accounts. Dan, Art, 
and Ralph have had advances that were 
more than you and Florence had and I have 
equalized one with the other by charging | 
each with what they have had and charging | 
them interest on the account to date, and 
the inclosed sheet shows what each has had 
and how I equalized your a/cs by giving 
stock to even. Your Lloyd stock will be de- 
livered as soon as the decal is closed, which 
will be very soon. Your Lloyd stock: is worth 
$108,000 and the Girard stock is worth $252,000, 
so you need not take in washing for support 
uniess you throw it away on copper or other 
In making out these accounts, the 
thing, that seems most important is how 
interest runs up. Good safe bonds are the 
best investment for a person who does not 
understand business. Well, my dear girl, 
take good care of this, remember the poor 
and needy, and you will receive your reward. 
Good-by.” 


the shares of the Lloyd company. (Note 
2.) On April 6, 1921, Lloyd, the trustee, 
distributed the certificates for the shares | 
in the new company, but the finding states 
that the decendent had divested himself 
of all interest in the 3,713 shares of the 
Lloyd stock when they were transferred 
in trust. 

The transfers which the Commissioner 
deemed to be subject to the additional | 
estate tax are these: 

That of December, 1919, to his sons! 
Daniel and Artemus, of 416 shares of the 
stock of the J. W. Wells Lumber Company, 
increased by a subsequent stock dividend | 
to 1,280 shares at the date of the de- 
cedent’s death; 

That of Jan. 1, 1927, to his children, of 
68,985 shares of the stock of the Girard | 
Lumber Company; 

That of Jan. 26, 1921, in trust for his} 
wife and children, of 3.713 shares of the 
stock of the Lloyd Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

The aggrégate value at the time of the| 
decedent’s death of all the property em-| 
braced in these transfers was $782,903. 
Excluding this property, the value of de- 
cedent’s estate at the time of hjs death 
was $881,314.61, on which the decedent's | 
annual income was approximately $50,000 
a year. 

The Court of Claims made detailed find- 
ings as to the state of decedent’s health. | 
it appeared that for some time prior to 





tacks of asthma. In May of that year 
he went to a hospital in Chicago for 
treatment and remained 11 days. About 
the middle of April, 1920, decedent began 
to be afflicted with ulcerative colitis, a 
condition in which the large intestine be- 
comes inflamed. ® 


The finding states: “It is a curable 
disease. About 80 to 85 per cent of the, 
cases are cured.” In June, 1920, decedent 
was advised by physicians in California 
that he was usffering from cancer of the} 
intestines. In the following July, decedent 
again entered the hospital in Chicago and, | 


on an examination by a specialist in dis- | 


jeases of the bowels, the case was diag- | 


nosed as ulcerative colitis. Between July 
and September, 1920, decedent was in- 
formed in detail of his condition. His 
physician told him that “he would get 
well.” 
Devises in Substitute | 


Will Discussed 


While at the hospital, following an in- 
quiry by his business associate, Marshall | 
B. Lloyd, whether decedent had made any | 
agreement with his second wife, Katherine | 
Wells, with reference to a division of prop- 
erty after his death, decedent made such 
an agreement. Reciting his illness, it pro-| 
vided that his wife “should have $100,000 
in money and certain other property in 
lieu of her statutory and dower rights.” 


Mrs. Wells ratified all gifts theretofore 
made by the decedent to his children and 
all gifts which might be made to his 
children thereafter “and before his death 
whether any of such gifts be made in 
contemplation of his death, or otherwise.” 
Pursuant to the agreement, decedent made 
his will on Aug. 18, 1920, the provisions 
of which differed only slightly from those 
of an earlier will. 


After providiag for the. payment of 
$100,000 to his widow and making other 
bequests, decedent devised his residuary 
estate to his five children, with the pro- 
viso: “Provided, however, that the amount 
shown to be due me from each of my 
children severally in accordance with my 
books at the time of my death, shall be 
considered advancement made by me to| 
them from time to time and shall be 
chargeable to each of them severally as 
advancements and shall be deducted from 
their respective shares.” 


On Sept. 14, 1920, decedent wrote to his 
son Ralph: “The doctors say that I will 
be absolutely cured if I am careful for 
two or three months after leaving and I} 





| months.” 


| operation. 


| ditional tax. 


{reason for such transfers. 
| (ransfer in which the advancements and 


be careful after this.” 


(Note 3.) 


On Sept. 22, 1920, decedent was dis- 
charged from the hospital in an improved 
ondition. His medical adviser stated that 
decedent’s condition was “excellent”—‘he 
had not fully at that time recovered but 
he did within the next two or three 
“His apperance was normal; 
he had gained an appreciable amoynt of 
weight” and “he was in a very fair state 
of health.” On his return to Menominee, 
decedent said to.his son, who had been in 
charge of his affairs during his absence, 
that “he was completely cured of the 


trouble that he had had and he felt good.” | 


Decedent then resumed his normal busi- 
ness activiites. (Note 4.) 


Statement of Facts as 


‘To Physical Condition 


Decedent was again admitted to the 


| hospital in Chicago, on Nov. 30, 1920, for 
|the purpose of an operation to relieve 


his asthma. His physician stated that at 


ithat time “he found him to be in good 


general condition.” (Note 5.) On Dec. 9, 
1920, decedent was discharged from the 
hospital and returned to his home. He 
went back to the hospital on Jan. 10, 
1921, for the completion of the nasal op- 
eration. (Note 6.) At the time of his dis- 
charge on Jan. 14, 1921, the medical ex- 


jamination showed “‘a very greatly im- 


proved condition” and that in respect to 
the ulcerative colitis it was ‘90 per cent 
normal.’” 

On Jan. 26, 1921, the date of the trust 
agreement (constituting the last of the 
transfers in question) decedent wrote to 


|his son Ralph: “The doctors pronounce 
|/me cured of bowel trouble, but I will 


always have asthma. I weigh 140 strip- 
ped.” On Feb. 3, 1921, he left for Cali- 
fornia, where he was accustomed to spend 
the Winter months. His physician stated 
that decedent at that time “considered 


| himself well, and I told him that he need 
|have no anxiety whatever about his state 


of health; that I considered him in excel- 
lent conditions; that he need have no 
fears 6f any recurrence of the ulcerated 


| colitis.” (Note 7.) 
|the year 1919, he had usffered from at-| 


But in April, 1921, while still in Cali- 
fornia, decedent had such a recurrence. 
He consulted a specialist of reputation who 
after examination informed him that he 
might have a cancer, and advised an 
In June, 1921, decedent re- 
entered the hospital in Chicago. His con- 


| dition proved to be due to a virulent form | 


of infection that failed to yield to treat- 
ment. Returning to his home, he con- 
tinued to lose ground and he died on 
Aug. 17, 1921. An autopsy disclosed a 
severe and extensive inflammation of the 
large intestine, with ulceration of the 
bowel. No trace of cancer was found. 
The death certificate signed by his physi- 
cian set forth the cause of decedent’s 
death as “suppurative colitis’ and its 
“duration one year.” 


Transfers Found Not in 
Contemplation of Death 


The Court of Claims did not find, in 
terms, that the transfers in question were 
not made in contemplation of death, but 
it is evident that the court considered that 
its findings of fact amounted to that in 
substance, in view of the conclusion of 
law, based upon these findings, that the 
executors were entitled to recover the ad- 
This is also manifest from 
the reasoning of the court’s opinion. The 
court said: 


“The plaintiffs have not only overcome 
the presumption created by the statute 


| that the transfers were made in contem- 


plation of death but have definitely es- 
tablished the fact, that the immediate and 
moving cause of the transfers was the 
carrying out of a policy long followed by 


| decedent in dealing with his children of 


making liberal gifts to them during his 
lifetime. He had consistently followed 
that policy for nearly 30 years and the 
three transfers in question were a con- 
tinuation and_ final consummation of 
such policy. In the last transfer such 
amounts were given to his children as 
would even them up one with another, 


in the gifts and advancements made to 
them. 


“That this was the motive which actu- 
ated the decedent in making these trans- 
fers seems unquestioned. He repeatedly, 
in letters to his children and in statements 
to business associates at about the time 
the transfers were made, gave this as his 


gifts to the children were evened Ap in 
January, 1921, the decedent still possessed 
property of the value of nearly $900,000, 


Summary of 


DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Published in Full 


CARRIERS—Carriage of goods—Action for misdelivery 
Estoppel to rely on provision of bill of lading for clai 


period— 


Text in This Issue 


of freight—Claim of loss— 
m of loss within specified 


A railroad company which delivered a carload of potatoes to a warehouse other 


than that designated by the shippers, after an interstate s 


not by reason thereof, estopped to invoke 


due to misdelivery, a provision of the bill of ladin 
months after the lapse of a reasonable time for 


Railway Co. v. Martin et al. (Sup. Ct. U. 


CARRIERS—Carriage of goods—Bills of lading—Interstate shi 
with provisicn of bill as to time for claim of loss as Federal q 


hipment thereof, was 
ipper’s action for loss 
g for a claim of loss within six 
delivery.—Chesapeake and Ohio 
S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 417, April 20, 1931. 


, 4S a bar to the sh 


pments—Compliance 
uestion— 


A bill of lading for an interstate shipment is an instrumentality of interstate 
commerce and the question of whether a provision for a claim for loss within 
specified time has been complied with is a Federal question to be determined by the 


application of Federal law.—Chesapeake 
(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U.S. Daily, 417, April 


and Ohio Railway Co, v. Martin et al. 
20, 1931, 


CARRIERS—Carriage of goods—Misdelivery of freight—Action for damages—Fail- 


ure to claim loss within time specified by 


bill of lading—Question for jury—Undis- 


puted testimony of interested witness as creating question of law— 


A shipper’s action against a railroad company for loss due to a misdelivery of 
goods was barred, as a matter of law, by the failure to make a claim for loss within 
6 months and 20 days after the shipment, as required by a provision of the bill of 
lading for a claim within six months after the lapse of a reasonable time for 
delivery, where the undisputed testimony of the railroad company’s freight agent 
qualified by 20 years of experience to testify as to reasonable movement of freight, 
showed that a period of 20 days was more than a reasonable time for the delivery 
to the consignee; and the court erred in overruling the railroad company's de- 
murrer to the evidence and in submitting to the jury as a question of fact a ques- 
tion of whether the 20-day period was a reasonable time for the movement of the 
freight, although the freight agent was an interested witness—Chesapeake and 


Ohio Railway Co. v. Martin et al. 


COURTS—Supreme Court of the United 
Claims—Effect of findings of fact— 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 417, April 20, 1931. 


States—Review of decisions of Court of 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in reviewing a decision of the Court of 
Claims, must treat the findings of fact of that court like the verdict of a jury; it 


cannot add to them or modify them, but 


the absence of the finding of an ultimate 


fact does not require a reversal of the judgment if the circumstantial facts as found 
are such that the ultimate fact follows from them as a necessary inference.—United 
States v. Wells. (Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. S. Daily, 416, April 20, 1931. 


Federal 


ESTATE TAX—Transfers in contsmpla 
1918 Act— 


Taxation 


tion of death—Presumptions—Evidence— 


Evidence considered and held that the executors have not only overcome the 
presumption created by statute that certain transfers made by the testator within 
two years prior to death were made in contemplation of death but have definitely 
established the fact that the immediate and moving cause of the transfers was the 


carrying out of a policy long followed by 


the decedent in dealing with his children 


of making liberal gifts to them during his lifetime; the transfers in question were 
properly excluded in computing the Federal estate tax.—United States v. Wells. 
(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. &. Daily, 416, April 20, 1931. 


After the final | 


from which he drew an annual income of 
approximately $50,000. At the time the 
transfers were made, decedent had no 
reason to believe otherwise than, aside 
from his asthma, he was, for a man of 
| his age, in ordinary health. While he had 
gone through a most serious and painful 
illness, he had, as he believed, made an 
almost complete recovery. He was as- 
sured of this fact by his physician, an 
eminent specialist, in whom he had great 
}confidence. The repeated statements made 
by him to close friends and associates, 
his daily activities in, matters connected 
with his business affairs, his letters to his 
children assuring them of his renewed 
| health, show that he fully believed the 
assurances given him by his physician 
that he was cured and had nothing to 
fear on account of his former illness. 


“The presumption created by the stat- 
ute that the transfers in question were 
;made in contemplation of death can not 
stand against ascertained and proven 
|facts showing the contrary to be true. 
The best evidence of the state of the 
| decedent’s health at the time the trans- 
|fers were made is the statement of the 
|doctor. The-best evidence of the dece- 
|dent’s state of mind at that time and 
| the reasons actuating him in making the 
| transfers are the statements and expres- 
|sions of the decedent himself, supported 
as such statements are by all the cir- 
|}cumstances concerning the transfers.” 
(Note 8.) , 


| Discussion of 


| Legal Presumption 


|! The Government contests the decision | 
|of the Court of Claims upon the ground | 
|that the conclusion was reached by an| 
erroneous construction of the words “in 
contemplation of death” as used in the 
statute. The court held that “‘contempla- 
tion of death’ does not mean that general 
knowledge of all men that they must die, 
but that there must be a present appre- 
hension, from some existing bodily or 
|mental condition or impending peril, 
creating a reasonable fear that death is 
;near at hand, and that such reasonable 
|fear or apprehension must be the direct 
;or animating cause, and the only cause 
lof the transfer.” (Note 9.) 


| The Government insists that this defi- | 
|nition is too narrow; that transfers in| 
|contemp!ation of death are not limited | 
|to those induced by a condition causing 
|expectation of death in the near future; 
that the character of such gifts is de- 
termined by the state of mind of, the 
donor at the time they are made, and 
that the statutory presumption may be 
overcome only by proof that the dece- 
dent’s purpose in making the gift was 
to attain some object desirable to him 
during his life, as distinguished from 
| the distribution of his estate as at death. | 

The phrase “in contemplation of death,” | 
previously found in State statutes, was 
first used by the Congress in the Revenue 
Act of 1916, imposing an estate tax. It 





statutory presumption in case of gifts 
within two years before death (Note 10). 
The provision was continued in the Rev- 


|tamentary disposition. As a condition of | 


| to the feeling that death is near, that the | 


was coupled with a clause creating a - 





which all entertain. It must be a par-| 
ticular concern, giving rise to a definite 
motive (Note 12). The provision is not 
confined to gifts causa mortis, which are 
made in anticipation of impending death, 
are revocable, and defeated if the donor 
survives the apprehended peril. Basket 
v. Hassell, 107 U. S. 602, 609, 610 (Note 
13). 


Purpose of Rule on 


Transfers Preceding Death 


The statutory description embraces gifts 
inter vivos, despite the fact that they. 
are fully executed, are irrevocable and 
indefeasible. The quality which brings 
the transfer within the statute is indi- 
caed by the context and manifest pur- 
pose. Transfers in contemplation of death 
are included within the same category, 
for the purpose of taxation, with trans- 
fers intended to take effect at or after 
the death of the transferor. 

The dominant purpose is to reach sub- 
stitutes for testamentary dispositions and 
thus to prevent the evasion of the estate 
tax. Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. S. 531, 
542; Milliken v. United States, decided 
March 2, 1931, 282 U. S. —. As the trans- 
fer may otherwise have all the indicia of 
a valid gift inter vivos, the differentiating 
factor must be found in the transferor'’s | 
motive. 

Death must be “contemplated,” that is, 
the motive which induces the transfer 
must be of the sort which leads to tes- | 





body or mind that naturally gives rise | 


donor is about to reach the moment of 
inevitable surrender of ownership, is most 
likely to prompt such a disposition to 
those who are deemed to be the proper 
objects of his bounty, the evidence of the 
existence or nonexistence of such a con- 
dition at the time of the gift is obviously | 
of great importance in determining 
whether it is made in contemplation of 
death. 

The natural and reasonable inference 
which may be drawn from the fact that 
but a short period intervenes between 
the transfer and death is recognized by 
the statutory provision creating a pre-| 
sumption in the case of gifts within two 
years prior to death. But this pre- 
sumption, by the statute before us, is ex- 
pressly stated to be a rebuttable one, and 
the mere fact that death ensues even | 
shortly after the gift does not determine | 
absolutely that it is in contemplation of 
death. The question, necessarily, is as to 
the state of mind of the donor. 





Motive Considered 


Test of Action 


As the test, despite varying circum- 
stances, is always to be fqund in motive, | 
it cannot be said that the determinative | 
motive is lacking merely because of the | 
absence of a consciousness that death is | 
imminent. It is contemplation of death, | 





+ 


Court of Claim 


s Findings of Fact 


Held to Be Similar to Jury Verdict 


Supreme Court Holds That in Reviewing Such 


- Cases Ultimate Fact May 


Be Inferred 


From Circumstantial Evidence 


not necessarily contemplation of immi- 
nent death, to which the statute refers. 
It is conceivable that the idea of death 
may possess the mind so as to furnish a 
controlling motive for the disposition of 
property ,although death is not thought 
to be close at hand. | 


Old age may give premonitions and | 
promptings independent of mortal dis- | 
ease. Yet age in itself cannot be regarded 
as furnishing a decisive test, for sound | 
health and purposes associated with life, | 
rather than with death, may motivate the 
transfer. The words “in contemplation 
of death” mean thaf the thought of death | 
is the impelling cause of the transfer, | 
and while the belief in the imminénce of 
death may afford convincing evidence, the 
statute is not to be limited, and its pur- 
pose thwarted, by a rule of construction | 
which in place of contemplation of death | 
makes the final criterion to be an appre- | 
hension that death is “near at hand.” 


If it is the thought of death, as a con-| 
trolling motive prompting the disposition | 
of property, that affords the test, it fol- | 
lows that the statute does not embrace | 
gifts inter vivos which spring from a dif- | 
ferent motive. Such transfers were made 
the subject of a distinct gift tax, since re- 
pealed. ‘(Note 14.) As illustrating trans- 
fers found to be related to purposes as- 
sociated with life, rather than with the 
distribution of property in anticipation of 
death, the Government mentions trans- 
fers made “for the purpose of relieving | 
the donor of the cares of management or 
in order that his chlidren may experience 
the responsibilities of business under his 
guidance and supervision.” Th? illustra- | 
tions are useful but not exhaustive. The 
purposes which may be served by gifts| 
are of great variety. 


It is common knowledge that a fre- 
quent inducement is, not only the desire to 
be relieved of responsibilities, but to have 
children, or others who may be the ap- 
propriate objects of the donor's bounty, 
independently established with compe- 
tencies of their own, without ocing com- 
pelled to await the death of the donor and 
without particular consideration of that | 
event. There may be the desire to recog- | 
nize special needs or exigencies or to dis- | 














enue Act of 1918 ¢Note 11), which gov- 
erns the present case, and in later legis- 
lation. While the interpretation of the 
phrase has not been uniform, there has 
been agreement upon certain fundamental 
considerations. 

It is recognized that the reference is 
|}not to the general expectation of death 


3.—At about this time, the hospital physi- 
cian found marked evidence of an inflamma- 
tion of the ethmoid cells which are connected 
with the nasal cavity, and concluded that 
there was very likely a close relation between 
the ethmoiditis and the asthma. 


4—Writing to his son Ralph on Oct. 30, 
} 1920, decedent said: “I am around about the 
same as usual. * * * I feel as well as ever, 
and bowels seem normal, but doctor says I 
must diet and take bismuth medicine for a 
while and be careful. Gained six pounds 
| Since I came home.” 


5.—The physician said that decedent ‘came 
to the hospital for treatment of the asthma, 
not for the bowel trouble. In fact, it was by 
arrangement when he left the hospital in 
September that he came back at this time, 
in November, to have the operative work 
done on the nose that was designed to clear 
up the asthma.” 


6.—His physician then made the following 
entry in the hospital record with respect to 
| decedent's condition: ‘In general feels very 
well. Gained six pounds in weight. Asthma 
has been somewhat troublesome at times. Has 
had very good bowel function. No pain. 
Returns for completion of nasal operation.” 
7—In February, 1921, friends of the dece- 
dent, visiting him in California, were taken 
by him on extended motor trips. ‘Decedent 
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of the court. This list, subject to change 


sition of cases made by the court and the action of counsel therein, follows: 


No. 422. W. W. Custer v. Rob B. Mc- # 
Cutchen, United States Marshal. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit. 

No. 423. Francisco Lopez Sanchez v. 
Antonia Gautier Y Borras. On writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the First Circuit. 

Nos. 426 to 441. B. D. McCaughn, Col- 
lector, and other Collectors v. Hershey 
Chocolate Company, Klein Chocolate Com- 
pany, Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company 
and York Chocolate Company. On writs of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. 

Nos. 635 to 643. Merchants Warehouse 
Company et al. v. United States of America, 
Interstate Commerce Commission et al. On 
appeal from the District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 

No. 445. Floy P. Baldwin v. Iowa State 
Traveling Men's Association. On writ o 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit. 

No. 449. E. S. Smith v. W. B. Cahoon, 
Sheriff of Duval County, Fla. On appeal 
from the Florida Supreme Court. | 

No. 453. East Ohio Gas Company v. Tax 
Commission of Ohio et al. On appeal from 
the District Court for the Southern District 
of Ohio. 

No. 455. Annie G. Phillips et al. v. Com- 





drove the car himself through the congested 
portion of the city (Los Angeles), as well as 
around or over the mountains near that 
city, At places on these mountain roads the 
automobile party driven by the decedent 
traversed roads that ran along a precipice 
where there is a sheer fall of six or seven 
thousand feet without any apparent concern 
or distress on the part of the decedent.” His 
|friends “did not see any difference in his 
| ®ppearance. He seemed to be just as spry 
| as he ever was, and handled the car in pretty 
| good shape.” He was thought to be “very 
cheerful.” 
| In @ letter dated Feb. 21, 1921, written to 
his children, decedent said: “I am about free 
of my bowel trouble, but have my old com- 
plaint, asthma, but I have taken treatment 
at Batch Creek Treatment Rooms here the 
last two years and they have cleared it up 
and they are now treating me and it is clear- 
ing up.” 

8.—Roeferring to the agreement made in the 
Summer of 1920 with the decedent's wife as 
to her share of his property, and to the mak- 
ing of his will, the court said: “While these 
transactions are entitled to consideration in 
connection with all the other facts and cir- 
cumstances shown, we do not regard them as 
having a great deal of weight in determining 
the question as to the decedent's state of 
mind and the motives actuating him in mak- 
ing transfers of property, four months later. 
No transfers of property were made to the 
children at the time of the execution of the 
property agreement with his wife, and the 
provisions made for their benefit in the will 
executed at that time were fdentical with 
the provisions of a former will. Whatever 
apprehensions the decedent entertained at 
the time of the making gf the property agree- 
ment with his wife as to the chances of 
| ecovery from the illness from which he was 
| suffering at that time, had ceased to exist 
| before the transfer of the Girard Lumber 
Company stock on Jan. 1, 1921, and the Lloyd 
Manufacturing Company stock on Jan. 26, 


|} 1921.’ 
| §.—In support of this view, the cour 
Spreckles v. State, 30 Cal. App. 363; ane 
| Doyle, 269 Fed. 321; Meyer v. United States, 
60 C. Cls. 474; Rea v. Heiner, 6 F. (2d) 389: 
and Starck, Executor, 3.B. T. A. 514, See 
also, Phillips, Executor, 7 B. T. A. 1054: Stein’ 
et al. Executors, 9 B. T. A, 486: Gimbel et 
Executors, 11 B. T. A. 214: George’ A. 


al., 
Wheelock's Estate, 13 B. T. A. 831: Common- 
Pabst, 


wealth v. Fenley, 189 Ky. 480; S y 

139 Wis. 561; State v. Pisenmenn the Wis 320; 

Gaither v. Miles, 268 Fed. 692: Vaughan v. 

Riordan, 280 Fed, 742; Flannery v. Willcuts, 25 

|F. (2d) 951; Beeler v. Motter, 33 F. (2d) 788: 
People, 211 Ill. 306; People v. 





Rosenthal vy. 


| Burkhalter, 247 Ill. 600; People v. Carpe 

| 264 Ill, 400; People v. Northern Trust oat 
m. 625; Matter of Baker, 83 App. Div. (N- Y.) 
| 930, affirmed 178 N. Y, 575; Matter of Palmer, 
| 217 App. Div. (N. Y.) 361; Matter of Baird, 
|}219 App. Div. (N. Y¥.) 418. But, compare 
Estate of Reynolds, 169 Cal. 600; Estate of 
|Pauson, 186 Cal. 358; Chambers v. Larronde, 
196 Cal. 100; Armstrong v. Indiana, 72 Ind. 
App. 303; Matter of Crary, 31 Misc. (N. Y.) 
72; Matter of Price, 62 Misc. (N. Y.) 149: Tax 
Commission v. Parker, 117 Ohio St. 215; Reng- 
storff! v. McLaughlin, 21 F, (2d) 177 

10,—39 Stat. 756, 777, 778. 

11—40 Stat. 1057, 1097. Section 402 
| provides: “To the extent of any 
therein of which the decedent has at any 
| time made a transfer, or with respect to 
which he has at any time created a trust, in 
contemplation of or intended to take effect 
n possession or enjoyment at or after his 
eath (Whether such transfer or trust is 
mace or created before or after the passage 
of this act), except in case of a bona fide 
ale for a fair consideration in money or 
money's worth. Any transfer of a material 
part of his property in the nature of a final 
disposition or distribution thereof, made by 
the decedent within two years prior to his 
death without such a consideration, shall, 
unless shown to the contrary, be deemed to 
have been made in contemplation of death 
within the meaning of this title;” 


(c) 
interest 


missioner of Internal Revenue. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. 

No. 290. Western Land & Reclamation 
Company v. Reclamation Board of the State 
of California et al. On appeal from the 
California Supreme Court. 

No. 457. Duquesne Steel Foundry Company 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On 
writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit. ; 

No. 489. Enameled Metals Company v. 


Sum 





Of Supreme Co 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged 


A 


Tentative Calendar of Supreme Court | 
Of United States Announced for Week 


| near at hand, but the motive for the trans- 
| fers brought them within the category of 


LIST of the cases set for hearing before the Supreme Court of the United 
States during the week of April 20 has been prepared in the office of the clerk 


f | Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 


| certiorari to the Circuit Co 


charge moral obligations. The gratifica- | 
anaes a a a 


and correction to conform to the dispo- 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. On writ 
of certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit. 

Nos. 470, 471 and 472. Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad Company et al. v. Railroad 
Commission of the State of California et 
al. On appeals from the California Su- | 
preme Court. 

No. 484. Federal Trade Commission v. 
Raladam Company. On writ of certiorari to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit. 

No. 490. Frank L. Young Company v. 
McNeal-Edwards Company. On writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the First Circuit. 

No. 504. United States v. Douglas Clyde 
MacIntosh. On writ of certiorari to the 





Circuit. 


No. 505. United States v. Marie Averil 
Bland. On writ of certiorari ‘to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second District. 
No. 513. State of Alabama and Alabama | 
Public Service Commission v. United States, | 
Interstate Commerce Commission et al. On | 
appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Alabama. | 
“No. 5230. Lewis-Simas-Jones Company v. 
Southern Pacific Company. On writ of cer- 


| thorari to the California District Court of 


Appeals for the First Appellate District. 


No. 521. Commissioner of Internal Rev.- 
enue v. Edith Andrews Logan. On writ of 
rt of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. 

No, 522. Commissioner of Interna! Rev- 
enue v. Julia Andrews Bruce. On writ of 
certiorari to, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Secohd Circuit. 


urt of United States 


according to subject matter, docketed on 


the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk's office of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the 


subject matter, a short statement of the 


questién involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, the 
title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be reviewed, 


the procedure followed in seeking review, 
court’s opinion or order. 


Animals—Contagious and_ infectious 
eases—Statutory provisions—Validity— 


Constitutionality of Iowa statute provid- 
ing for control and eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis and quarantine and destruction 
of tubercular cattle—Loftus et al. v. De- 
partment of Agriculture of Iowa, No. 854; 
Iowa Sup. Ct., appl. (V U. S. Daily 2428, 
Oct. 10, 1930.) 

Attorneys—Compensation—L i e n—Enforce- 
ment—Effect of judgments in another 

State— 


Whether holding that judgments in South 
Dakota, allegedly procured to defeat liens, 
was merely res adjudicata of right to fur- 
ther recovery on merits of original causes 
of action, and that attorneys seeking at- 
torney’s lien under statutes of Minnesota 


dis- 


were not affected thereby, and that they 
could proceed without attacking such judg- 
ments, and that judgments did not consti- 
tute defense to claim of lien, has denied 
full faith and credit to such judgments 
under Federal Constitution.—Byram et al. 
v. Miner et al., No. 880; C. C. A. 8, cert. 
(Feb, 13, 1931.) 


Banks—Consolidation—National and State | 
bank—Right of consolidated bank to act | 
as executor— 


Right of a consolidated bank to qualify 
as personal TapEeseD Ne TXe in Virginia where 
State bank, which has been named executor 
in a will, consolidates with a national bank | 
before death of testator.—Seaboard Citizens 
National Bank of Norfolk v. Hofheimer, No. 
881; Va. Sup. Ct. Appls., cert. (154 Va. 392). 
Bills of lading (see Shipping). 
Charities—Creation—Public charitable trust 

—Property of company holding gas fran- 

chise— 

Whether % certain franchise required the 
creation of,“and the articles of incorporation 
of the Citizens Gas Company of Indianapolis 
and related documents created, a public 
charitable trust in the plan and property 
of the company which trust survived a sur- 
render of the franchise for an indeterminate 
permit pursuant to the Indiana Public Util- 
ity Commission Act.—Todd et al. v. Citizens 
Gas Co. of Indianspolis.—Nos, 885-86; C. C. 
‘A. 7, cert. (46 F. (2d) 855). 
Constitutional law.~(see Animals; 

domain). 
Corporations—Stockholders—Superadded lia- 

bility—Actions to enforce— 

Whether receiver of sequestered South Da- 
kota corporation can enforce in action at 
law in Wisconsin District Court stockhold- 
ers superadded liability imposed by articles 


of in ration of the corporation inst 
resident common stockholder.-— 





Eminent 


| deceased wrs last seen alive, 


and the citation to, or date of, the lower 


Good v. Deer, No. 870; C. C. A. 7; cert. (46 

F. (2d) 411). 

Courts—Rules of decision—Previous declara- 
tions in opinion as law of case— 
Whether it was duty of Circuit Court of 

Appeals, in passing upon denial of motions 

for removal of trustees for alleged breaches 

of trust, to follow views announced and 
subsequent procedured directed by same 

Circuit Court of Appeals upon prior appeal 

which had been remanded for further hear- 

ing of case, when different judges sat; and 
whether such duty was met.—Mississippi 

Valley Trust Co. v. Buder et al., No. 878; 

C. C. A, 8, cert, (Feb. 5, 1931). 


| Criminal law—Jurisdiction—Location of of- 


fense—Importation of narcotics— 


In prosecution under Harrison Act, is 
United States required to prove that im- 
portation of narcotic drugs took place con- 
trary to law in District where indictment | 
was returned and defendant prosecuted.— 
Kellar v. United States, No. 883; C. C. A. 7, 
cert. 


Damages (see Shipping). 

Drains (see Eminent domain). . 

Eminent domain—Statutory provisions—Va- 
lidity—Sale of excess land to pay for im- 
provement— 

Constitutionality of Act 106 of 1922 of | 
Louisiana Legislature providing for reclama- | 
tidn project and levee construction to pro- 
tect New Orleans from flood waters of Lake 
Pontchartrain and contemplating that filled 
and improved lands back of levee, appro- 
priated from appellant, may be sold to pay 
for work, it being claimed that sales au- 
thority is for speculation purposes.—New 
Orleans Land Co, v. Board of Levee Com- 
missioners of the Orleans Levee District, 
No, 842; La. Sup. Ct., appl. (Dec. 1, 1930). 
Estoppel (see Shipping). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 
Evidence—Sufficiency to sustain verdict— 
Whether evidence in action under Federal 

Employers’ Liability Act was sufficient to 

justify as to cause of death and did not 

rest on speculation and conjecture, where | 
was not seen 
killed and body w.s found sometime after 
his death had occurred.—St. Louis-San Fron- 

cisco Railway Co, et al. v. Bishop, No. 368; 

Ark. Sup. Ct., cert. (33 S. W. (2d) 383). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
of railroad—-Determination—Application of 

“last clear chance” rule— . 
Whether doctrine of “last clear chance, 

as applied in common law cases, May and 

should be applied in cases arising under 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act, where facts 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 4.) 


|he continues to live.” 


}such an expectation of 


| transfer 


the 


tion of such desires may be a more com- 
pelling motive than any thought of death. 

It is apparent that there can be no pre- 
cise delimitation of the transactions em- 
braced within the conception of trans- 
fers in “contemplation of death,” as there 
can be none in relation to fraud, undue 
influence, due process of law, or other 
familiar legal concepts which are appli- 
cable to many varying circumstances. 
There is no escape from the necessity of 
carefully scrutinizing the circumstances of 
each case to detect the dominant motive 


|of the donor in the light of his bodily 


and mental condition, and thus to give 
effect to the manifest purpose of the 
statute. 

Circumstances of Each 


Case Held Determinative 
We think that the Government is right 


| in its criticism of the narrowness of the 


rule laid down by the Court of Claims, 
in requiring that there be a condition 
“creating a reasonable fear that death is 
near at hand,” and that “such reasonable 
fear or apprehension” must be “the only 
cause of the transfer.” It is sufficient if 
contemplation of death be the inducing 
cause of the transfer whether or not death 
is believed to be near. But it does not 
appear that the decision of the court rests 
upon the limitation thus expressed. 


The court did not rely merely upon the 
fact that at the time of the transfers dece- 
dent considered that he had recovered 
from his former illness and believed the 
assurances given him by his physician 
that he need have no fear of its recur- 
rence or any “anxiety whatever about his 
state of health.” That fact was manifestly 
important, but, in addition to that, the 
court held that “the immediate and mov- 
ing cause of the transfers was the carry- 
ing out of a policy, long followed by dece- 
dent in dealing with his children of mak- 
ing liberal gifts to them during his life- 
time.” 


The court regarded the transfers in 


| question as “a continuation and final con- 
{summation of such policy,” saying “that 


this was the motive which actuated the 
decedent in making these transfers seems 
unquestioned.” 


| Specific Finding as to 


Motive Said to Be Lacking 


In the view of the court as thus expli- 
citly stated, not only was there no fear at 
the time of the transfers that death was 


those which, as described by the Govern- 


|ment, are intended by the donor “to ac- 


complish some purpose desirable to him if 
In the presence 
of such a motive, appropriately found, 


|}and of the underlying facts which have 


been expressly found, there would be no 
ground for a reversal of the judgment 


;merely because of an inaccuracy in the 


general statement as to the meaning of 
the statutory phrase. 
The only difficulty presented by the 


| record is that this statement with respect 
| to the motive of decendent in the opinion 
| of the court and not in its findings of fact. 
| We are not at liberty to refer to the opin- 


ion for additional findings. The findings 
of fact fo the Court of Claims are to be 


| treated like the verdict of a jury. (Note 


15.) We cannot add to them, or modify 
them, but the absence of the finding of 


|}an ultimate fact does not require a re- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


12.—Article 23 of Regulations 37, under the 
Revenue Act of 1918, contained the following: 

“Art. 23. Nature of Transfer.—The words 
‘in contemplation of death’ do not refer to 
the general expectation of death which all 
persons entertain. A transfer, however, is 
made in contemplation of death wherever the 
person making it is influenced to do so by 
death, arising from 
bodily or mental conditions, as prompts per- 


|sons to dispose of their property to those 


whom they deem proper objects of their 
bounty. The cause which induces such bodily 
or mental conditions is immaterial; and it is 


|mot necessary that the decedent be in the 


immediate expectation of death. Such a 
is taxable, although the decedent 
parts absolutely and immediately with his 
title to and possession of the property. Trans- 


| fers made within two years of a decedent's 
| death are presumed to be taxable if they are 


mary at Ness Cases F dad on Docket | 


of a material part of his property and are 
in the nature of a final disposition thereof. 
* * * All facts relating to the transfer should 
be stated, including the motive therefor, the 
decedent's state of health, and his antici- 
pation of death. The presumption of taxa- 
bility may be rebutted by proof that the 
transfer was not induced by bodily or mental 
conditions leading the grantor to make a dis- 
position of property testamentary in its na- 
ture. The fact that a gift was made as an 
advancement, to be taken into account upon 
the final distribution of the decedent's estate, 
is not enough, standing alone, to establish 
taxability; but it is a circumstance to be con- 
sidered in determining whether the transfer 


| was made in contemplation of death.” 


13.—In Matter of Seaman, 147 N. Y. 69, 76, 
court, referring to the words “in con- 
templation of death’ in the Inheritance Tax 
Law of New York, said that the clause “evi- 
dently referred to grants or gifts causa 
mortis."” See also Matter of Edgerton, 35 App. 
Div. (N. Y.) 125, affirmed 158 N. Y. 671; Mate 
ter of Spaulding, 49 App. Div. (N. Y.) 541, 
atitirmed 163 N. Y. 607; Matter of Baker, 83 
App. Div. (N. Y.) 530, affirmed 178 N. Y. 575. 
But compare Matter of Palmer, 117 App. Div, 
(N. Y¥.) 361, 366, 367, 368; Matter of Crary, 
31 Mise. (N. Y.) 72, 75; Matter of Price, 62 
(N. ¥.) 149, 151, 152; Matter of Dee, 148 

Y. Supp. 423, affirmed 161 App. Div. (N. 

y.) 881, affirmed 210 N. Y. 625; Matter of 
Hodges, 215 N. Y. 447. 


A -HEALTHFUL 


adventure 


A Trip to Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
is a grand lark for the whole 
family ... and a lark that is full 
of health, as well as happiness. 
Here they can absorb the sun... 
breathe deep the tonic ocean air 
«++ satisfy keen appetites with 
wholesome, tempting food. In 
the background is always the 
comfort and informal hospitality 
of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, with 
its many facilities for relaxation 
and recreation, Come for a short 
vacation, or a long one. We will 
be glad to send you further 
information. 


American and European Plans 
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Trade Commission Shipper’s Suit for Misdelivery 


Outlines Work in 


Utility Inquiries 


Submits Report to Senate 
On Examination of Two 
Holding Companies and 
Other Investigations 


The work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its examination of two holding 
companies and in other investigations is 
outlined in the Commission’s 32nd interim 
report to the Senate. As made public 
April 18 by the Commission (P. U. Release 
No. 99), the report follows in full text: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 
in Senate Resolution 83, Seventieth Con- 
gress, first session, approved Feb. 15, 1928, 
regarding the investigation of certain 

® classes of operating electric power and gas 
utility companies and of holding compa- 
nies, and associated engineering, finance, 
and construction companies, that this 
Commission “report to the Senate within 
each 30 days after the passage of the 
resolution and finally on the completion 
of the investigation,’ upon the matters 
specified in the resolution, and that it 
transmit therewith the stenographic re- 
port of the evidence taken, this 32nd in- 
terim report covering the period from 
March 15 to April 15, 1931, is respectfully 
submitted. 


New England Hearings 


Public hearings were held March 17, 18, 
19, and 20, 1931, as to the New England 
Company and its successor, the New Eng- 
land Power Association, and their associ- 
ated and subsidiary holding, operating 
and construction companies. The wit- 
nesses were: 


Henry I. Harriman, Boston, Mass., one 
of the organizers of the system, and_ vice 
chairman of the board of the New Eng- 
land Power Association; Frank D. Comer- 
ford, president, New England Power Asso- 
ciation; A. R. Graustein (recalled), pres- 
ident, International Paper Company and 
International Paper & Power Company; 
Thomas H. Carens, assistant to the pres- 
ident, New England Power Association, in 


charge of publicity, and the following) belonged to a customer of Harwood. The/hecome in a general way familiar 


members of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s economic staff: J. C. Dickerman, 
Edwin T. Harris, Lewis G. Prichard. 

During these hearings the following re- 
ports were put into the record: 

Control of New England Power Asso- 
ciation by International Paper and Power 
Company, and management and supervi- 
sion services rendered by the New Eng- 
land Power Association, by L. G. Prichard. 


Supplementary Report on New England 


® 


Power Association and Allied Companies, | 


by E. T. Harris. 


Report on the Connecticut Valley Power 
Exchange, by J. C. Dickerman. 


Other Witnesses Heard 


Other witnesses were heard and ex- 
hibits introduced relating to this group 
before those above reported. The prior 
testimony and exhibits were transmitted 
with the thirty-first interim report. 


The transcript of the testimony (pp. 
13,678 to 14,091, incl.) and the accompany- 


ing exhibits (Nos. 4841 to 4855, incl.) in-| 


troduced, have been transmitted for print- 


ing with the other testimony and exhibits | 


relating to this system which were trans- 
mitted with the thirty-first interim re- 
@ Port, as therein stated. 

Since the last interim report field ex- 
aminations of two important holding com- 
panies, one of which has large natural 
gas operations, were begun. The field ex- 
aminations of five holding companies were 
continued, two of which were nearly com- 
pleted, and work on an operating com- 
pany having a large natural gas business 
Was begun. 

A field engineering inspection of the 


physical properties of an important elec- | 


tric operating group was completed, pre- 
paratory to early hearings. 

Two reports on management, servicing 
and corporate 
companies, service organizations and op- 


erating companies were completed for two | 


groups and work on other 


| groups was 
continued. 


Reports on the transmission of electric | 


energy across State lines were finished 
for ‘two large holding company groups, 
and an accounting report on a large op- 
erating company was also completed. 


New Jersey May Revise 
Compensation Procedure 


TRENTON, N. J., April 18. 

Three bills (S. 297, 298 and 299) revis- 
ing the procedure in workmen's compensa- 
tion cases have been adopted by the New 
Jersey Senate. The measures were said 
by Senator Majority Leader A. C. Reeves 
to embody the recommendations of an ad- 
visory committee named by the State 
Labor Commissioner, Charles R. Blunt, to 
study the problem. 

The period for filing accident claims 
would be extended from one to two years 
under one of the bills. Another change 
would eliminate appeals to the Common 
Pleas Court, the proposed new practice 
providing that a disputed decision of the 
compensation commission be reviewed by 
the State Supreme Court. A third amend- 
ment would permit an employer to sue a 
third party in an accident in the event the 
injured worker fails to do so within six 
months. 


Gifts Are Held Exempt 
From Federal Estate Tax 


[Continued jrom Page 4.] 


versal of the judgment if the circumstan- 
tial facts are found are such that the ul- 
timate fact follows from them as a neces- 
Sary inference. (Note 16.) 

It is evident that the court did not con- 
sider the statements in its opinion, which 
we have quoted, as addiitonal findings of 
fact, but as an argument. with respect to 
the conclusion to be drawn from its find- 
ings, and no useful 
served in returning the case for a specific 
finding that the motive which impelled 
the decedent to make the transfers was 
precisely that which the court has thus 
definitely stated. While, in accordance 
with proper practice and the rule of this 
court ‘Note 17), the Court of Claims 
should have found the ultimate fact, and 
we do not approve the method if adopted, 
we are of the opinion that, in view of the 
findings of fact made and the conclusion 
they import, the judgment should be sus- 
tained ‘Note 18). 

Judgment affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Roperts took no part in the 
consideration or decision of this case. 

14.- 
Stat 
1926 
Cru 
sec 


—Rever 
2 


nue 


Act of 1924, secs. 319-324, 43 
3, 


as amended by Revenue Act of 
sec 324, 44 Stat. 9. 86. Bromley \ 
shn, 280 U. S. 124. Revenue Act of 
1200 (a), 44 Stat. 9, 125, 126 
Stone v. United States, 164 U. S. 380 
2, 383; Crocker v. United States, 240 C. §. 
74, a Brothers v. United States, 250 U. 8. 


88, 93. 
16.—United States v. Pugh, 99 U. S. 265, 
268, 270; Botany Mills v. United States, 278 
’U. S. 282, 290. 
17.—Rule 41. 
18.—Act of Feb. 26, 1 
U. S. C., Tit. 28, sec. 


Mc- 


1926, 


. 


919, c, 48, 40 Stat, 
301” at, 1181; 


@ 


interrelations of holding | 


purpose would be | 


| 202-203. 


| Bill of Lading for I 


| 
| CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY Company | 
v. 

H. E. MArTIN and W. H. Porter. | 

Supreme Court of the United States. 

| No. 155. 

/On writ of certiorari to the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia. | 

|Meape T. Spicer JR. (WALTER LEAKE with 
him on the brief), for petitioner; no} 
appearance for respondents. | 


Opinion of the Court | 
April 13, 1931 | 


Mr. Justice Surnertanp delivered the} 
opinion of the court. 


This is an action brought by the re- 
|spondents against petitioner in a State 
|court to recover damages for the “misde- | 
|livery” of a carload of potatoes trans- 
| ported on a through bill of lading in in-| 
| terstate commerce. On November 6, 1925, 
| the shipment was initiated in Michigan 
| by another carrier, and transferred to the 
| petitioner for final transportation to, and | 
| delivery in, Richmond, Va. | 


Respondents had arranged for the stor- 
} age of potatoes with the Bowman Trans- | 
fer Company in Richmond, and petitioner 
| had been notified that all potatoes billed 
to respondents were to be delivered at the 
warehouse of that company. The pota- 
| toes arrived at petitioner's yards in Rich- 
| mond six days after shipment from Mich- 
igan, and four days later (Nov. 16) were 
jinspected by respondents, who thereupon 
|paid all freight and demurrage charges 
and became entitled to delivery. 


| Provision Made for 


Notice in Case of Loss 
| 


| To make delivery to the Bowman ware- 
house it first was necessary to transfer 
the car of potatoes to the Southern Rail- 
way; and the usual time required for the 
entire movement \ 
hours. Petitioner, on Nov. 17th, trans- 
ferred the car to the Southern Railway, 
but by mistake directed that delivery be 
made to the warehouse of D. S. Harwood, 
where the car was unloaded and the po- 
| tatoes were stored in the belief that they 


;}same day the Bowman Company mailed 
}to respondents a warehouse receipt ac- 
|knowledging the receipt and storage of 
;}the potatoes in the warehouse of that 
|}company; but a month later advised re- 
|spondents by letter that the receipt had 
been issued in error, and that 
had been taken to the warehouse of D. 
S. Harwood. Notwithstanding this letier, 


respondents visited the Bowman warehouse | 


and upon ingauiry concluded that the po- 
tatoes were there. 


| They made no inquiry of the petitioner 
or at the Harwood warehouse. Harwood 
;did not know the respondents or suspect 
| that they were the owners of the potatoes 
} until May, 10, -1926, at which time he in- 
formed them that he had the car. The 
respondents then identified the potatoes, 
found them in spoiled condition, sold 
them for a small sum, and brought this 
action. No notice of loss was given or 
jclaim for damages made until May 26, 


| 1926, a period of six months and 20 days/| out of that order by the C. & O. would be} 


|after the shipment from Michigan. 

The bill of lading contains the following 
provision : 

“Claims for loss, damage, or injury to 
property must be made in writing to the 
originating or delivering carrier or car- 
riers issuing this bill of lading within six 
months after delivery of the property (or, 
in case of export traffic, within nine 
months after delivery at port of export), 
;or in case of failure to make delivery, 
then within six months (or nine months 
in case of export traffic) after a reason- 
jable time for delivery has elapsed; pro- 
vided that if such loss, damage or injury 
was due to delay or damage while being 
loaded or unloaded, or damaged in transit 
by carelessness or negligence, then no 
notice of claim nor filing of claim shall 
be required as a condition precedent to 
| recovery.” 

. 


Time Restriction on Claim 


Allowed Under Federal Law 
Petitioner’s freight agent testified that 
a reasonable time after shipment for de- 
livery of the potatoes to the consignee in 
Richmond would be about eight days, and 
that if any longer time were.taken it 
| would be considered a delayed movement. 
| There was no evidence to the contrary. 
At the conclusion of respondents’ case 
jin rebuttal, petitioner demurred to the 
evidence upon the ground that the action 
|was barred by the provision of the bill of 
| lading requiring claims for loss or damage 
in case of failure to make delivery to be 
{made “within six months after a reason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed.” The 
demurrer was overruled and judgment en- 
tered against petitioner upon verdict for 
the sum of $1,684.39. 
| The trial court said that the testimony 
of the freight agent was no part of the 
plaintiffs’ case; that the misdelivery was 
made through 
unimpeached the jury would not be bound 
| to accept the evidence of the agent as con- 
clusive; and, consequently, that the court 
was obliged to disregard it and overrule 
the demurrer to the evidence. The judg- 
;}ment was affirmed on appeal. 143 S, 
| 629; 152 S. E. 335. 
| The provision of the bill of lading that 
}claim for loss in case of failure to deliver 
must be made within six months after 
the lapse of a reasonable time for de- 
livery is authorized by Federal 
}and is valid and applicable, Georgia, Fla. 
& Ala. Ry. v. Blish Co., 241 U. S. 
and, since it was issued in respect of any 
interstate shipment pursuant to an act 
| of Congress, the bill of lading is an in- 
| strumentality of such commerce, and the 
| question whether its provisions have been 
complied with is a Federal question to be 
determined by the application of Federal 
|law. Southern Express Co. v. Byers, 240 
|U. S. 612, 614; Southern Ry. v. Prescott, 
| 240 U. S. 632, 635-636; Georgia, Fla. & 
| Ala. Ry. v. Blish Co., supra, p. 195; St. 
| Louis, I. Mt. & So. Ry. Co. v. Starbird, 243} 


| 


|U. &. 592, 595. 

The State Court of Appeals affirmed 
the judgment on the grounds that the 
evidence was sufficient to show compliance | 
;on the part of respondents with the re- 
; quirement of the bill of lading in respect 
|Of the time for making claim; and that, 
in any event, the petitioner was estopped 
|}from asserting noncompliance with that 
jrequirement. We are of opinion that! 
neither ground is tenable. 


Disregard of Witness’ 


| Testimony Disapproved 

First. Since the claim for loss was 
not made until the expiration of six 
;}months and 20 days after the shipment, 
ithe first ground resolves itself into the 
| question whether 20 days was a reasonable | 
time for the delivery of the car to the| 
consignee. What constitutes a reasonable | 
time depends upon the circumstances of | 
the particular case. 

As applied to a case like this, it means 
such time as is necessary conveniently to 
transport and make delivery of the ship- 
ment in the ordinary course of business, 
in the light of the circumstances and 
conditions surrounding the transaction. 
Hazzard Co. v. Railroad Co., 121 Me. 199, 
Compare First Nat. Bank v. 





; not more than 48) 


the car 


his office; that although | 


statute* | 


190, 197; | 


Federal Law Held to Determine Recovery on, 


nterstate Shipment 


Pipe & Contractors’ Supply Co., 273 Fed. 
105, 107-108. 

A demurrer to the evidence must be 
tested by the same rules that apply in 
respect of a motion to direct a verdict, 
Schuchardt v. Allens, 1 Wall. 359, 369-370; 
Merrick’s Executor v. Giddings, 115 U. S. 
300, 305. In ruling upon either, the court 
must resolve all conflicts in the evidence 
against the defendant; but is bound to 
sustain the demurrer or grant the motion, 


jas the case may be, whenever the facts 


established and the conclusions which 
they reasonably justify are legally insuffi- 
cient to serve as the foundation for a 
verdict in favor of the plaintiff. Ibid; 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. v. Groeger, 
266 U. S. 521, 524, and cases cited; C. M. 
& St. P. Ry. v. Coogan, 271 U. 8S. 472, 
476-478. 

And, in the consideration of the ques- 
tion, the court, as will be shown, is not at 
liberty to disregard the testimony of a wit- 
ness on the ground that he is an employe 
|of the defendant, in the absence of con- 
flicting proof or of circumstances justifying 
countervailing inferences or suggesting 
doubt as to the truth of his statement, 


|unless the evidence be of such a nature} 
|as fairly to be open to challenge as con-| 


spicuous or inherently improbable. 
| *Transportation Act, 1920, c. 91, 41 Stat. 456 
|494; U. S. C., Title 49, sec. 20 (11). F 


Estimate of Experienced 

Agent Held Reasonable 

| The agent at petitioner’s freight office 
in Richmond, shown by 20 years’ expe- 


rience to be qualified to speak, testified, 
in part, as follows: 


Q. Mr. Neiss, the bill of lading issued cov- 
ering this car shows it was consigned from 


| Wyman, Mich., on Nov. 6, and the yard rec-| 


}ords at Fulton show it arrived there on Novy, 
12. Are you in a position to say whether or 
not that was a reasonable movement? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you say it was a reasonable move- 
ment? 
| A. Yes, sir. 
}your experience 
| ments? 

A. About 20 

Q. During the course of that time 


to handle in-bound ship- 
years. 
have you 
with the 
|time required for movements of like char- 
acter as this? 

A. Yes, sir. 
| @. What would you say would be a reason- 
able time for shipment and delivery to a 
consignee at Richmand of a car under those 
|circumstances from that point? 
| A. About eight days. 


ered a delayed movement? 
| A. Well, yes, sir; I think it would. 

Q. Mr. Neiss, Mr. Martin has testified that 
freight was paid on this car the morning 
of Nov. 16, and order given\for disposition 
to the Bowman Warehouse. Are you in a 
position to state how long it would take 
the C. & O. to have that order carried out 
| to the extent of having the car sent to the 

interchange track? 

A. Well, if we give the order to the yard 
any time up to 4 o'clock in the afternoon, it 
is usually moved up to 5:15, 

Q. The same day? 

A. Yes, sir; the same day. 

Q. Suppose the order is given after 4 o'clock 
or received after 4 o'clock, at Fulton yards? 
| A. It is laid over until next morning between 
9 and 1 o'clock. 


| Q. So that the time required for the carrying 


| less than 24 hours? 

A. Yes, sir. 

It sufficiently appears that the time 
reasonably necessary for completion of 
delivery to the Bowman warehouse after 
| the receipt of the shipment at petitioner's 
| yards would, in no event, exceed 48 hours. 
| Not only is the estimate of the agent 
| reasonable upon its face and in accordance 
| With probability; and not only is it wholly 
unchallenged by other evidence or cir- 
cumstances; but it is so completely cor- 
roborated by the undisputed facts in re- 
| spect of this very shipment, as to put it 
beyond the reach of a fair doubt. The 
movement of the car from the point of 
|origin to the yards of petitioner in Rich- 
mond actually was made in six days; and 
if there be added fwl 48 hours thereafter 
for completing delivery to the Bowman 
warehouse, the testimony of the agent as 
|% time stands verified by indubitable test. 
\Effect of Witness 
|Being Interested Party 


| 


| 


| 


| claims 
| Q. Have you had occasion in the course of | 


| fense 
Q. Would anything beyond that be consid-| 


| Public 





New Cases Filed 
Is Barred by Time Limitation Qn Docket of the 


Supreme Court 


Sunamary of Proceedings in 
Which Printed Petitions) 
Or Statements Have Been | 
Placed on Record 


[Continued from Page 4.] | 


in case bring it within the rule.—Ryan v, | 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co., No. 
882; Eans. Sup. Ct. cert. (131 Kans, 706), 


Franchises (see Gas). | 


Gas—-Frranchise—Fffect of swrrender for in- 
determinate permit from: State commis- 
sion— 

Whether surrender by gas 
franchise from city during 
ceptamce of indeterminate 
thereof pursuant to Indiama Public Utility 
Commission Act terminated all obligations of 
gas COmpany to transfer plamt and property 
to city pursuant to terms fixed in surren- 
dered franchise; and whether Indiana stat- 
ute later enacted authorizimg city to ac- 
quire such a gas plant, without authority 
of Prablic Service Commissiom, was valid— 
Todd et al. v. Citizens Gas Co. of Indianap- 
olis Et al., Nos, 885-86; C. C. A. 7, cert, (46 
F. (2a) 855). 

Judgement (see Attorneys). 

Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). 

Mines and minerals (see Public Lands), 

Monopolies—Restraint of trade—Sale of 
g00ds—Validity under Clawton Act of res- 


company of 


ervation in patent license of right to supply 


elerment of apparatus— 


Whether Clayton Act forbids owner of 
radio receiving set patents from making 
reservation in license of sich patents re- 
serving right to participate in 
struction of receiving sets by licensees, by 
makimg and supply to licemsees the vacuum 
tubes. essential elements of the patented 
receivimg sets—Radio Corp. of America v, 
DeForest Radio Co,, No, 888; C. C. A. 3, cert, 
(24 F. €2d) 565; 28 F. (2) 257; 35 F. (2d) 962); 
Feb. 11, 1931). 

Municipal corporations (see Gas), 
Narcotics (see Criminal law ) - 
Negligence (see Federal Employers’ Liability 

Act). 

Patent s—Disclaimers— 

Whether Circuit Court of Appeals erred in 
holdimg portion of disclairmer to claim 14 
valid, im dismissing rest of disclaimer as to 
of Patent No. 1292081 to Sachs for 

for electrical switches, and then 
that claims 14, 20 amd 21 were valid 


housing 
ruling 


and imfringed.—Hartford Electric Supply Co. | 


Sachs and Colt’s 

Arms Co., No. 879; C,C. A. 2, 

Pat. Q. 302, 329). 

Patent s—Patentabilitly—Aggregations — Com- 
binations— 

Whether claims 4,7 and 10 of Patent No. 
1301175 to Sachs for electric service and 
meter testing system cover true combina- 
tions amd therefore are valid or are in- 
valid as mere aggregations; amd whether de- 
of aggregation was properly disre- 

Hartford Electric Supply Co. v. 
Josepha Sachs and Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Co., No. 879; C.C. A. 2, cert. (8 U. S. Pat, 
Q. 302329) 

Patemts (see also Monopolies ) . 
lands—Grants to States—Action to 
impress trust for fraud—ILimitation— 
Whether in action by 


Patent Fire 
cert. (8 U. 8. 


v. Joseph 


garded. 


they 
tained 
tion from 
barred by 
suits to annul patents. 
Co. v. United States, No. 
cert. €46 F. (2d) 980), 
Public lands—Grants to States—Reservation 
of mineral lands—Standard of determina- 
tion— 

Whether, in action by Umited States to 
impose trust as to lands in Utah, determina- 
tion as to whether they are mniineral lands 
shoula be made by standard in force at 
time lamds were granted to Utah as to 
what constittted mineral lamds or by stand- 
ard existing at time trust is sought to be 
impressed.—Carbon County Land Co, V. 
United States, No. 877; C. C. A. 10, cert. (46 
F. (2a) 980). 

Radio communication (see Monopolies). 
Railroads (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act). 

Receivers (see Corporations). 
Shippimg—Carriage of goods—-Damages for 


were mineral lands fraudulently ob- 

through State of Utah by certifica- 
United States, such action was 
statute of limitations affecting 
Carbon County Land 
877; C. C. A. 10, 


valuation clause in bill of lading— 

Whether, in fixing measure of damages 
for momdelivery of certaim cargo, in fact 
destroyed in earthquake before placed on 
ship. Ship owner is estopped from claiming 
benefit of valuation clause im bill of lading 





to limit damages, where bill Of lading repre- 
sented goods had been placed on board 
vessel, as against holder of ill for value 
and without notice of facts.——Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha v. Olivier Straw Goods Corp., No. 
887; C. C. A, 2, cert, (1931 Ammer. Mar, Cases 
528). 
Trusts (see Charities; Courts ) - 
FEDERAL TAXATION 


| = . 
| Assessrment—Siatute of limitations—Suspen- 


In the face of this record the conclusion | 


of the court that it was still open for the 
jury to say that not eight days merely, 
but 20 days, fell short of being a reason- 
able time for delivery is so clearly errone- 
ous as to cause the ruling of the court, 
in effect, to rest upon nothing mgre sub- 
stantial than the power of a jury arbi- 
|trarily to disregard established facts. 

We recognize the general rule, of course, 
j}as stated by both courts below, that the 
|question of the credibility of witnesses js 
}one for the jury alone; but this does not 
|mean that the jury is at liberty, under 
|the guise of passing upon the credibility 
}of a witness, to disregard his testimony, 
when from no reasonable point of view is 
it open to doubt. The complete testimony 
lof the agent in this case appears in the 
| record. 

A reading of it discloses no lack of 
candor on his part. It was not shaken 
by cross-examination; indeed, upon this 
| point, there was no cross-examination. Its 
accuracy was not controverted by proof 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 








sion—Form waiver of right 
T. A. filed with revenue agemt—1926 Act— 
Whether statute of limitatioms for assess- 
ment Of additional taxes for 1920 and 1921 
was suspended notwithstamding filing of 
form waiver of right to file petition with 


| the Board of Tax Appeals, whem such waiver 


| (Feb, 


| the 


was filed with the Internal Revenue Agent 
in Charge instead of the Commission.— 
Mutual Lumber Co, vy. Poe, No. 872; C,C. A. 
9, cert. (44 F, (2d) 922). 

Refunds and credits—Suits by taxpayer— 

Where amount erroneously refunded to 
taxpayer had been collected a second time 
under am unauthorized “reassessment” and 
threat Of distraint, can taxpayer recover on 
ground that collection should have been 
made by a plenary action.—-Champ Spring 
Co. v. Umited State, No. 876; €. C. A. 8, cert. 
14, 1931). 

STATE TAXATION 
Kansas——Property taxes—-Exermmpt property— 

Pensions— 

Whether property belonging to minor chil- 
dren Of deceased soldier of World War in 
hands of their guardian is exempt 
from taxation, even though such property 
was purchased with funds received from 
United States Government through the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, as monthly compensation 
and war risk insurance for the use and 
benefit of the minors—Boymton, State of 
Kansas ex rel, vy. Board of County Com- 
missiomers, No, 884 Kans. Sup. Ct., cert, 
(132 Kan. 601). 


MARINE and 
ANLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ON ANEW CASH-RET URN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest mutual marine insurance 
Company in the United States, is mow prepared to write 
marine and inland transportatiom insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES, UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS, Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
Soa and any share in the 


rofits of the 


ompany applicable to the policy will be credited 


to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class amy share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured im scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly er 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REV ERT TO THE ASS RED 
ATLANTIC M@TUAL 
INSURANCE C0. 


51 Wall Street (Atiamtic Building) 


New York, N. ¥. 


Chartered 1842 


its life and ac- | 
permit in lieu | 


initial con- | 


United States to | 
impress trust upon lands im Utah on ground | 


to petition B. | 


|Special Supreme Court 
For Texas Insurance Case 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fictiom, books in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


AusTIN, Tex,, April 18. 


An entire special Supreme Court has 
been appointed by Governor Ross S. Ster- 
ling to hear a case in which the regular 
judges of the court have recused them- 
selves. 

Murphy Townsend, Dallas, was named 
special chief justice, and G. P. Webb, 
Sherman, and 0. M. Fitzhugh, San An- 
tonio, special associate justices, to hear | 

| the appeal of Mrs. Esta Stephens against | 
| the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the 
| World. Holding of fraternal insurance 
has been held by appellate judges as 
grounds to disqualify themselves from try- 


Account of conferences held, and treaties 
made, between Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm. Johnson, 


bart., and chief sachemes and warriours of 





Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, etc., Indian 
mations in N. A, at Fort Johnson, county 
of Albany, colony of N. Y.. 1755 and 1756. 
Lond., Prtd, for A. Millar, 1756. 77 p. Lan- 
caster, Pa. Lancaster press, 1930. 31-596 
Barker, Ernest. Church, state and study; es- | 
says. 280 p. Lond, Methuen & co., 1930. 
| ‘ 31-5945 
| British museum (Nat. hist.) Rept. on geo- 
logical collections made during voyage of 
“Quest” on Shackleton-Rowett expedition to 
South Atlantic & Weddell sea, 1921-1022. | 
161 p., illus. Lond, Prtd. by order of trus- 
tees, 1930. 31-345 


Chase, Mrs. Nia (Sawyer). Chase and allied | r passenger buses the tax is 4% cent | 
families, genealogical amd biographical, pre- For | 8 a . 


Tien aie ; ~|@ mile on each bus having a capacity up 
- a ans _ i ¥, bo | to 16, % cent a mile for 17 to 20 passen- 
| gers, *% cent for 20 to 25, and 1 cent for} 
more than 25, 

For common carrier trucks the rate is 
| 1 cent a mile for each trick of 3 to 4 ton | 
capacity, 1's cents for 4 to 5 tons, and 
2 cents for more than 5 tons, 


img cases in which fraternal insurance 
associations are parties. 


Alabama Senate Favors 
Motor Mileage Tax. 


MontGoMery, AtA., April 18. 

The Senate has passed a bill (H. 53) | 

for a graduated mileage tax on common | 
carriers by motor vehicles. 





| Cole, Norman B. First aid for boys, by... 
and Clayton H. Ernst. Rev. ed. 196 p., illus 
N. Y., D. Appleton & co., 1931. 31-5947 


Crosby, W. F. 8 boats and how to build 
them, reprtd, from the Rudder from orig- 
imal designs. 48 p, illus. N. Y., Rudder | 
pub. co,, 1931. 31-5931 

Da Costa, John C. Selections from papers 
amd speeches of... 440 p., illus, Phil., | 
Ww. B. Saunders co., 1931. 31-5689 | 

Edward P, Complications of preg- 
mancy. (Gynecological & obstetrical mono- | 
graphs, vol. iv.) 375 p., illus, N. Y., D.| 
Appleton & co.,, 1931. 31-5953 | 
Diekinson, Goldsworthy L. After 2.000 years; 
dialogue between Plato and modern young 
man. 213 p. N. Y. W. W. Norton & co., 
1931. 31-5936 

|Eda@y. Mrs. Ruth S, (Devereux) 1875. Eddy | 
family in America, genealogy, pub. under 
direction of Eddy family assn., inc, 1372 p. 
Boston, Mass., 1930. 31-574 

|Ehrenfest, Hugo. Birth imjuries of the child. 
| 2a ed. ip. N. Y., Appleton & co., | 
1931. 31-5692 

European fed]. union; replies of 26 govts. of 
Europe to M. Briand’s Memorandum of May 
17. 1930. (Internatl. conciliation. Dec., 1930, 

|} mo. 265.) 123 p, Worcester, Mass., Carnegie 

| endowment for internatl, peace, Div. of in- | 
tercourse & educ., 1930 31-5944 

50 ywrs. in western Canada, abridged memoirs 
of Rev. A. G. Morice, O. M. I., by DL. S 
267 p., illus. Toronto, Ryerson press, 1930 

31-5768 

Finch, Volney C. Preparing for aviation. 458 
p., illus. N. Y., Simmons-Boardman pub 
co., 1931 


31-5929 
Ford, Louis R. Practical marine Diesel en- 
| gimeering. 2d ed, rev. 758 p., illus. N. Y,, 


| Sirmmons-Boardman pub. co., 1931. 31-5933 


Insurance Officer Selected 
For District of Columbia 


Davis, 


Herbert L. Davis was appointed Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the District of 
Columbia April 17 by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District. Mr. Davis 
succeeds Thomas M. Baldwirf Jr, who 
has resigned effective April 28. 

Mr. Davis was formerly referee and 
auditor of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


| 


Missouri Plan to Prohibit 
Utility Retailing Defeated 


JEFFERSON CrtTy, Mo., April 18. 
The bill (H. 82) proposing to prohibit 
merchandising by public utilities has died 
im the Senate Committee of Private Cor- 
porations as a result of the Senate hav- 
ing ceased the further advancement of | 
bills. The measure had been passed by | 
the House. 
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7. yardmaster at the 

Buffalo division point 

pushed back his green eye- 

shade, watching a long line of Pullmans slide 
past his rain-streaked window. Behind him a 
door opened, and acold gust of wind fluttered 
the pile of orders at his elbow. He turned to 
face a young man who carried a flashlight in 
one hand, a leather brief case in the other. 

The young man shivered. Water dripped 
from his hat and from the hem of his coat. 
“I’m from the Statler,” he said. “Would you 
tell me where train Sixty-eight pulls in? I’ve 
got to go aboard it when it stops.” 

The yardmaster rose. “Sixty-eight don’t give 
you much time,” he answered. “She stops 
down by the tower just long enough to change 
crews. What’s the big idea?” 

“Our manager sent me to deliver some 
mail,” the boy explained. “It’s for a guest who 
was in our Cleveland house the other day. He 
left Cleveland for Chicago. From there he ex- 
pected to come to Buffalo. Tonight he wired 
he had to go right through, and that we were 
to deliver his stuff to car four-thirty-four on 
this train . . . Say, I'd better not talk too long. 
Where do I go from here?” 

The yardmaster pointed through the win- 
dow across a maze of night-shrouded tracks. 
“That's the spot over there, where you see the 
moving lights. Sorry I can’t go with you. 
Good luck!”’ 

“T'll find it,” the boy replied. ‘Thanks for 
the help. Good-bye,” 

“You’ll have to hurry,” the man called after 
him, “It’s two-fifty-five, and she’s coming into 
the yards right now.” 

Over by Track 22 the new engine crew 
waited, their backs to the driving rain There 





; 


tomorrow. Thanks! 


The boy grinned. 


personnel — which 


SUPERVISION 


Insurer’s Profits 


On Sale of Assets 
Held Not Taxable 


Court in Connecticut Rules 
Gains From Maturity or 


Sale of Holdings Are Not 


Investment Income 


Hartrorp, Conn., April 18. 


Investment income of life insurance 
companies does not include profits result- 
ing from the sale or maturity of ledger 
or capital.assets, the Supreme Court of 
Errors of Connecticut recently held in the 
case of Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co, v. Rogers et al. 

A State statute provides that each do- 
mestic mutual life insurance company 
must pay a tax equal to a certain “per- 


| centage of the total amount of interest, 
| dividends, rents and other investment in- 


come actually received by it during the 
year ended on the 31st day of December 
next preceding, exclusive of rents from 
real estate situated and taxed in this 
State and interest on evidences of indebt- 


| edness owned by it and exempted from 


taxation,” the court pointed out. 
Profits Added 


The Board of Equalization added as an 
item of investment income to the appel- 
lant’s statement filed in February, 1928, 
the sum of $545,106 which was profit on 
sale or maturity of ledger assets. The 
question was whether this was “other in- 
vestment income.” 

Holding first that the return corrected 
by the Board was not “conclusive” in the 
sense that there could be no appeal, the 
Supreme Court ruled that the tax statute 
marked a definite change in the basis of 
taxation from one upon property to one 


| upon income and that profit from sale of 


assets is property, rather than income. 
It held that “other investment income” 
was intended to include income of the 
same general character as that particu- 
larly specified. ; 

The Supreme Court took the position 
that there is no change in the assets 
of a life insurance company when as- 
sets mature or are sold. 


“Before the sale,” it was pointed out, 
{Continued On Page 7, Column 7.] 


wasnt scheduled to 


Srop ror Mfaw.. dur 


i () NE MAN'S went aboard 


nondelivery—Estoppel to claim benefit of | 


was a roar of wheels, a grind of brakes. The 
Limited was in. Into the glare of the headlight 
came our messenger, running now. He saw a 
brakeman lean from a car, dashed up to him 
panting, “Is this the fast section of Sixty- 
Fight?” The brakeman nodded; the bell boy 
jumped up the steps. 

He found Car 434... and the man. “‘Nice 
work!” the latter commended. “These papers 
are very important. I need them in New York 


Thanks a lot!” The train 


rumbled. “Here, you’ll have to fly; we're 
pulling out. See you next week in the hotel.” 


“Yes, sir,” he said, “‘see 


you next week.” Then he ran through the cur- 
tained aisle to the end of the car and dropped 
off into the night and the rain. 

This incident tells of an occasion when we 
delivered a “Message to Garcia.” Many similar 
experiences could be related from the Service 
Records of the Statler Hotels, We have always 
recognized the necessity for delivering com- 
munications promptly, So we have made in- 
struction in their handling an important part 
of employee training. 

You may not know the extent of this train- 
ing. Yet it is going on in all departments, all 
the time, Its purpose is to build a dependable 


can meet emergencies, 


such as this one of which you have read, and 
which can carry on the everyday contact with 
our guests with genuine helpfulness and interest. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO + CLEVELAND * DETROIT *¢ ST.LOUIS 
in NEW YORK, Morel Pennsyhamta 
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RAILROADS . . . FINANCE SHIPPING .. . AVIATION 


Time Limitation ‘Transits Decline 
HeldtoBar Suit | “°° “ame cont 


. > Total of 439 Commercial Ves. | 
For Misdelivery | sels Used Waterway Dur- 

| ing March 

mare vassels and 12 small nonsea- 
going launches transited the Panama 
|Canal. Tolls on the commercial vessels 
|aggregated $1,964,434.22, and on _ the 
launches $45.33, or a total ‘tolls collection 
of $1,964,479.55. 

The daily average of commercial ves- 
sels was 14.16, and the daily average of 
| tolls collected was $63,368.85, as compared 
with an average of 15.39 transits and $68,- 
| 425.10 in tolls for the previous month, and 
}an average of 16.61 transits and $72,- 
903.30 in tolls for March, 1930. The av- 
|erage amount of tolls paid by each of 
|the commercial transits was $4,474.79, as 
compared with $4,388.35 for the month 
of March, 1930. The daily average of | 
both transits and tolls in the past month 
were the lowest of any month in the cur- 


rent fiscal year—Issued by the Panama 
| Canal. | 


Maine Michigan Vermont 


Massachusetts 


- - Connecticut 


Indiana City Plans 
M unicipal Airport 


Trade Control. 
Movements of 


World Outlined 


Commerce Specialist Says 
Events of 1930 Point to 
Distinct Trend Towards 
Intensified Protection 


California 


New York 


« DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 18, received and is: used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


F Il information relates to transactions on the State of New York. 

ge New tore Sock bupae ja acuies gs eilat  RRGIINE Di aaa ane, ae by 
estmen savin; , 1 

Lee ihe States of Naw York, California, Connections, statute or regulation, for savings bank ee oe 

Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only York, a; California, b; Connecticut, = Maine, d; 

States which issue official lists of specific securities con- chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been Sales recorded in thousands. 


Sales High Low Last States 


1 101% 10114 10114 
19 103 10242 10242 
19 1075 1073, 107% 
11 110% 110 4110 

13 100 9914 9914 
10 9434 9434 9434 
1 9512 9512 95'2 
1 11134 11134 11134 
12 9612 9612 9645 
28 10014 100 100% 
5 96% 96%, 967% 
11 107 1063, 107 

1013g 1013, 1013% 
10134 10134 10134 
10914 10914 109%%4 
10134 10134 10134 
1033, 10234 1033 
97 9634 97 

10834 10834 10834 | 
100!% 100 10018 
10014 10014 10014 
100%, 10014 1003% 
10214 10214 10214 
1004, 100 100 

10612 10614 10612 
97 97 

106 

114 

10614 

10535 

9712 

10834 

102 

105 

10214 

10914 

95 

9834 

94 

10434 

99 

10334 
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|One Commercial and One Pri- 
vate Field Contemplated 
In Maryland 


| 
For the week ending April 16, 1931, the | 
Aeronautics Branch has received informrg- | 
tion to the effect that the following citi 
propose the establishment of airports: 
Kokomo, Ind. (municipal); Easton, Md. 
(commercial) ; Rockville, Md. (private). 
The municipality which follows should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. | 


5, as the city in question has established | : 
the airport: Alexander City, Ala.—Issued | "egarded as foreshadowing a program of 
| dumping, increased the tension of the situ- 


by the Department of Commerce. : 
ation. 


The common depression gave consider- 
able poignancy to the discussions of @ 
United States of Europe and other pro- 
posals for concerted economic action, but 
little resulted beyond the crystallization 
of a number of possible regional agree- 
|}ments among various groups of European 
|countries. These various developments 
| will be discussed in some detail later. 

In most of the countries of Latin 
|America, the nature of the pressures 
.prompting changes in tariffs and similar 
measures were somewhat different from 
those observed in Europe. Here the out- 
standing fact was the sharp decline in 
world market prices and curtailed demand 
for their staple raw materials and foods, 

| the profitable exportation of which consti- 

| tute both the barometer of national pros- 

|perity and the principal source of gov- 
the ernmental income. 

Also, anxiety over their foreign ex- 
change situation led a number of these 


Federal Law Construed to 
Determine Recovery on 
Bill of Lading for Inter- 
state Shipment 


During the month of March, 1931, 439 


High Low 


1105, 11054 
10534 


Sales 


N Eng T & T 1st 5s A ’52 
N Eng T & T Ist 4125 B ’61...... 
N Orl Pub Serv ist & r 58 A ’52.. 
N Or! Pub Serv ist & r 5s B '55.. 
NYC&Hud R RR mtge 3328 '97.... 
NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934 
NYC&H Rr & imp 412s A 2013.... 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (N Y C) .. 
NYC&StL RR r512sA’'74 (n Co).. 
NYC&StLRR r m 444s C '78 (n Co) 
NY Edis lst & r 5s B '44 . 
NY G&E LH & P Ist 5s '48.. 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92.... 
NY Tel Ist & gen 4125 '39 
NY Tel deb 6s ‘49 SF 
NY Tel ref 6s A 

W RR Ist cons 4s '96 


Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s '37.... 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


Amer Smelt & Ref ist 5s ‘47 
Amer T & T coll 5s ‘46 SF.... 
Amer T & T deb 5148 '43 SF 

AT & SF gen 4s '95 

AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s '95.. 
AT & SF cv (exp’d of '05) 4s '5S5.. 
AT & SF cv deb 414s ‘48 

Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s 

Atl Cst L gen unif A 4198 '64.. 


B & O list 4s d July 1 

& O ist is d Jly 1 

& O cv (exp'd) 412s 33. 

& O ref & gen A 5s '95. 

& O ref gen C 6s ‘95 

& O ref & gen D 5s 2000.... 
& O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50.... 
& O Pitts L Er WVa r 4s ‘41.. 
11 Tel Pa ist r B 5s ‘48 
ost & Me RR ist 5s 

N Ry Gvt gty 412s 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s 
CN Ry Gvt gty 434s 
CN Ry Gvt gty 44s 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul ’ 
Cen of Ga Ry cons 5s °45 
C Hud G&E ist&r Ss due Jan 1 '57 
Cent Ry N J gen 5s 
C & O Ry Ist cons 5s ‘39. 
C & O Ry gen 414s '92.... 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s '58 
Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r5s A 7l.... 
Ch Bur & Q RR ist & r 419s B '77 
Ch G Lt & Coke Ist {asmd) 5s ‘37 
Ch & NW Ry reg 5s ‘33 
Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s '36.... 
C&NW Ry Iist&r 5s d My 1 2037.. 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34 
Cl Cin Ch & StL Ry gen 4s A ‘93 
ccc & StL r&imp 5s D '63 
ccc & StL r&imp 412s E "77 
Clev U Ter gu list 4'9s C "77... 
Col & So Ry r &ext 414s '35.... 
Col & So Ry gen 414s A '80 
D & H Ist & r (asmd) 4s '43 SF. 
Det Ed Ist & coll 5s 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49. 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.. 

Det Ed gen & ref 414s ’61 D. 
Duquesne Lt Ist 432s '67 

Ed Ei Ill Bkin Ist cons 4s 39... 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s 

Gt Nor Ry gen 512s B '52....ce0e 
Gt Nor Ry 412s D ‘76 

Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E 77... 

Gt Nor Ry Ist & ref 414s '61 

Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. 
Ill Bell T 1st & r 5s A '56 

Tll Cen RR ref 4s '5S5.... 

Tll Cen RR ref 5s 
ICRRC StL & N Jt Ist r 5s A 63 
Kan C P & L Ist 419s B ’57 

K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ‘36 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s ’60.... 
Kings Co Ltg Ist r 612s ’54.... 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s °44 

Louis G & E Ist & r 58 A ’52. 
L & N RR unif 4s 

L & N RR Ist & r 514s A 2003...... 
Met Ed ist & r 412s D ’68 SF.... 
Mil ER & Lr & Ist 5s B ’6l.... 
MK & T RR PrL 4s B 

Mo Pac RR list & r 5s F "77 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
or circumstance, directly or inferentially; 
and it is difficult to see why, if inaccurate, 
it readily could not have been shown to be 
so. The witness was not impeached; and 
there is nothing in the recor@savhich re- 
flects unfavorably upon his credibility. The 
only possible ground for submitting the 
question to the jury as one of fact was 
that the witness was an employe of the} 
petitioner. In the circumstances above | 
detailed, we are of opinion that this was 
not enough to take the question to the 
ury, and that the court should have so 
eld. 

It is true that numerous expressions 
are to be found in the decisions to the 
effect that the credibility of an interested 
witness always must be submitted to the 
jury, and that that body is at liberty 
to reject his testimony upon the sole 
ground of his interest. But these broad 
generalizations cannot be accepted with- 
out qualification. Such a variety of dif- 
fering facts, however, is disclosed by the} 
cases that no useful purpose would be 
served by an attempt to review them. 

In many, if not most, of them, there 
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as an uncontradicted witness, testifying | 
under oath, he spoke the truth.” 

In M. H. Thomas & Co. v. Hawthorne, 
supra, at p. 972, the rule is thus stated: 

“A jury can not arbitrarily discredit a 
witness and disregard his testimony in 
the absence of any equivocation, confusion, 
or aberration in it. It is not proper to 
submit uncontradicted testimony to a jury 
for the sole purpose of giving the jury 
an opportunity to nullify it by discredit- 
ing the witness, when nothing more than 
}mere interest in the case exists upon 
1 , | which to discredit such witness. The tes- 
were circumstances tending to cast sus-|timony must inherently contain some ele- 
Ppicion upon the testimony or upon the wit- |} ment of confusion or contrariety, or must 
‘ness, apart from the fact that he was|pe attended by some circumstance which 
interested. We have been unable to find would render a total disregard of it by 
any decision enforcing such a rule where|aq jury reasonable rather than capricious, 
the facts and circumstances were com-/ before a peremptory instruction upon the 
parable to those here disclosed. evidence can be said to constitute an in- 
vasion of the right of trial by jury. That 
it is proper for a trial court to instruct 
a verdict upon the uncontradicted testi- 
mony of interested parties, when it is 
positive and unequivocal and there is no 
circumstance disclosed tending to discredit 
or impeach such testimony, can be said 
to be a settled rule in Texas.” 


Federal Law Said 
To Be Applicable 


Second. The estoppel relied upon seems 
to be that since petitioner negligently de- 
livered the shipment to the Harwood ware- 
house, instead of to the Bowman ware- 
house, and respondents made claim for 
the loss promptly after discovering the 
negligent misdelivery, petitioner may not 
be heard to complain that the claim was 
not made at an earlier day. The court 
below said: 


Conditions Summarized on 
Basis of Reports From 
Trade Commissioners in 
Important Centers 
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PacG& Eg&ris A 

Penn C L & P Ist 4128 ” 

Penn RR gen 414s A ” 

Penn RB secured 612s 5 

Pere Marq Ry Ist 4125 C ‘80 
Peoples G Lt & C ref 5s °47.. 
Phill El 1st & r 41s 67 SF . 
PCC&StL RR cons gu 4128s J ’64.. 
PSE&GofN J ist & r 4148 70 
Read gen & r 4148 A '97 . 
Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 4128 '34 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A _'50 

StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50 

StL S F Ry cons 4125 A '78 

StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ‘89 

StP & D RR ist (asmd) 5s 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 412s ‘41.. 
StP Un Dep ist r 5s A ‘72 

So Bell T & T ist 5s ‘41 SF 

S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 412s '69 
S Pac Ore Lines ist 4's A ‘77.. 
S Pac San F Term 4s 

S Pac RR ist r gu 4s ‘55. 

So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56. 

So Ry dev & gen 6s A '56... 

So Ry Mob & O coll 4s °38 

Stan Oil of N Y deb 419s ’51.... 
SW Bell T list & r 5s ’54 

Tenn E P ist & r 6s ‘47 SF 
Tex&P Ry gé&r 5s B 

Un Oil of Cal A 6s 

Un Pac RRist&Land Grant 4s '47 abcdefg 
Un Pac RRisté&r4s2008 due Ju 1 abcdefg 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4128 ‘67 b 

Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ‘68 

Wabash RR 2nd 5s 

Wabash Ry r & gen 419s C '78.... 

West El deb 5s 

West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52 

W Penn Pow ist 5s A ‘46... 


United States Government Bonds 


(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales High 


abcdefg 6 101.25 
abcdefg 1 102.23 
abcdefg 46 103.31 
abcdefg 105.25 
abcdefg 101.21 
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Business conditions throughout 
world are reviewed in the weekly survey | 
by the Department of Commerce, made! countries to a policy of curtailing im- 
public April 18. The section of the sur- | ports as one of the means of supporting 
vey dealing with nations of the western | their — yep en b - 

j oe <t i wo types of measures were observe 
hemisphere follows in full text: | during 1930 in these areas. Tariff revi- 
° | sions of more or less broad scope were re- 
: Argentina | sorted to in many of the Sete American 

Argentina.—Business in general for the! countries, primarily as a means of afford- 
week ended April 11 continued dull. The} ing additional revenues from imports of 
forthcoming elections exercised an unset-/ noncompetitive manufactures and luxury 
tling influence on business. Imports are| articles, although the effort to foster sec- 
still small, but exports amounted to 262.- | ondary industries and to keep imports 
000 metric tons as compared to 212,000) more nearly balanced with exports also 
metric tons during the previous week. Ex-| figured in a number of cases. With re- 
change was steady. : |gard to outgoing trade, the influence of 

A decree has been issued authorizing|the depression was very strongly mani- 
the deposit of gold in Argentine embassies | fested among the countries of Latin Amer- 
and legations and the issuance of paper] ica in the measures taken for the control 
currency in Argentina against such de- | or stimulation of their staple export prod- 
posits. On April 6, 7,000,000 gold pesos| ucts. 
were shipped to New York. The gold in 
the conversion office amounts to 333,000,- 
000 gold pesos. 

Owing to financial losses, the Aeropostal | 
has announced that on April 17 it will! 
suspend its air mail service between! 
a — ae. and between | 

uenos Aires, Bahia Blanca, Commodor 
Rivadavia and Rio Gallegos. odoro| world markets. In a number of these @ 


: | areas, moreover, the situation was aggra- 
As compared with the corresponding pe-| yated by considerable industrial unem- 


riod of the ‘previous year, customs re-| 
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Cases Showing Flexibility 
Of Rule of Evidence 


Applied to such facts and circumstances, 
the rule by the clear weight of authority, 
is definitely to the contrary. Hauss v. 
Lake Erie & W. R. Co. 105 Fed. 1733; 
Illinois Cent. R. Co. v. Coughlin, 132 Fed. 
801, 803; Hull v. Littauer, 162 N. Y. 569; 
Second Nat. Bank v. Weston, 172 N. Y. 
250, 258; Johnson v. N. Y¥, C. & H. R. R. 
R. Co., 173 N. Y. 79, 83;°St. Paul Cattle 
Loan Co. v. Housman, 54 S. D. 630, 632; 
M. H. Thomas & Co. v. Hawthorne 
(Texas), 245 S. W. 966, 972; Dunlap v.| 
Wright (Texas), 280 S. W. 276, 279; Still | 
v. Stevens (Texas), 13 S. W. (2d) 956; | 
Marchand v. Bellin, 158 Wis. 184, 186. Of | 
like effect, although in a different con- | 
nection, see also Roberts v. Chicago City | 
Ry. Co., 262 Ill. 228, 232; Veatch v. The} 
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9614 
995% 
108 
1065% 
8553 
100 
9134 
10378 
9734 
9515 
1185% 
12134 
105 
9914 
10514 
10215 
10234 
83 
8734 
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British Trade Situation 


The various British Dominions and col- 
onies found their principal difficulties 
much the same as those of Latin Amer- 
ican countries, namely, depressed prices 
and lowered demand for their export 
staples, which are produced primarily for 


103%% 
9734 
955% 

11855 

121% 
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9914 

10514 

10235 

10234 
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Last 


101.25 
102.23 
103.29 
105.25 
101.21 


101.25 
102.23 
103.29 
105.25 
101.21 


Ist Lib Loan 3198 32-57.....+.+. 
1st Lib Loan 414s 32-47.. 
4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38.. 
U S of A Treas 3348 46-56 
U S of A Treas 339s 40-43 June.. 


State, 56 Ind. 584, 587; Marq., Hought. & 
Ont. R. R. v. Kirkwood, 45 Mich. 51, 53; 
Berzevizy v. D., L. & W. R. R. Co. 19 
App. Div. (N. Y.) 309, 313; Miller’s Will, 
49 Ore. 452, 464. 

In Hull v. Littauer, supra, the doctrine 
that the question of credibility of a wit- 
ness must be submitted to the jury was 
held to be not an inflexible one, even 
though such witness be a party to the 
action. In that case the defendants 
moved for direction of a verdict in their 
favor, which was resisted by plaintiff on 
the ground that the proof upon which 
the motion was based rested upon the evi- 
dence of interested parties. The court, 
nevertheless, sustained the motion. On 
appeal the State Court of Appeals affirmed 
this judgment, saying (p. 572): 

“It is true that the evidence to establish 
the entirety of the contract was given by 
the defendants; but the rule which the 
plaintiff invokes is not applicable to such 
a@ case as this. Generally, the credibility 
ofa witness, who is a party to the action 
and, therefore, interested in its result, is 
for the jury; but this rule, being founded 
in reason, is not an absolute and inflexible 
one. If the evidence is possible of contra- 
diction in the circumstances; if its truth- 
fulness, or accuracy, is open to a reason- 
able doubt upon the facts of the case, and 
the interest of the witness furnishes: a 
proper ground for hesitating to accept his 
statements, it is a necessary and just rule 
that the jury should pass upon it. 

“Where, however, the evidence ofga 
to the action is not contradicted by direct 
evidence, nor by any legitimate inferences 
from the evidence, and it is not opposed 
to the probabilities; nor, in its nature, 
Surprising, or suspicious, there is no rea- 
son for denying to it eonclusiveness. 
Though a party to an action has been en- 
abled, since the legislation of 1857 (Ch. 
353, Laws of 1857), to testify as a witness, 
his evidence is not to be regarded as that 
of a disinterested person and whether it 
Should be accepted without question, de- 
pends upon the situation as developed by 
the facts and circumstances and the atti- 
tude of his adversary. 

“In Lomer v. Meeker (25 N. Y. 361), 
where the defense to an action upon a 
promissory note was usury and the in- 
dorser gave the evidence to establish it, 
without contradiction, it was said that 
‘it was the duty of the court, in such case, 
to dismiss the complaint, or nonsuit the 


plaintiff, or direct a verdict for the de- | 


fendants. It is a mistake to suppose that, 


because the evidence came from the de- | 


fendant, after the plaintiff had rested, 
the case must go the jury. * * * The 
argument is, that this could not prop- 
erly be done, because there was a ques- 
tion of credibility raised in respect to 
the witness Bock, who proved the usury. 
But this objection is untenable. The wit- 
‘ness was not impeached or contradicted. 
His testimony is positive and direct, and 
not incredible upon its face. It was the 
duty of the court and jury to give credit 
to his testimony.’ ” 

“More recently, in Kelly v. Burroughs 
(102 N. Y. 93), Judge Danforth, after 
Observing that, as the facts wer not dis- 
puted, there was no occasion to present 
them to the jury, said ‘the mere fact that 
the Plaintiff, who testified to important 
particulars, was interested was unim- 
portant in view of the fact that there 
was no conflict in the evidence, or any 
thing or circumstance from which an in- 
ference against the fact testified to by 
him could be drawn.’” 


Decisions Oppose Arbitrary 


Discrediting of Testimony 


In Hauss vy. Lake Erie & W. R. Co., 
supra, a direction of the trial judge to 
find for the defendant was sustained, al- 
though the motion rested upon the testi- 
mony of the conductor of the train. The 
court put aside the objection that the 
witness was an employe of the defendant, 
and had an interest to show that he had 
peserzeed ple Suly and a motive falsely 

epresent that he had done so, sayi 
(p. 735): > ier 

“The testimony of the witness was not 
contradicted by that of any other witness, 
nor was it brought in question by the 
cross-examination nor by the admitted 
facts of the case; and, outside of the 
Suggested interest and motive, there 
snot a fact or circumstance 
wh'ch tends to raise a 
trv. of his testimony. 

ADG, at p. 736: 

Me nor do 


coubt 


* 


the facts and 


party | 


| although in some 
| decisions had been to the contrary. See, 
; among others Bronstein v. Payne, 138 Md. 


in the case 
as to the 


. circum- 
‘Stances of the case justify an impeach- | 
ing presumption against the credibility of 
the witness, founded upon his mere rela- 
tion to the parties and to the subject- 
matter of the controversy, which should 
Overcome the counter presumption that, 


“Whatever may be the decisions of the 
courts elsewhere, we are of, the opinion 
that the doctrine laid down in Chesapeake 
and Ohio Ry. Co. v. Rebman &c., 120 Va. 
71, should be adhered to.” 
and then quoted from that case the fol- 
lowing: 

““If it be conceded that plaintiffs were 


demand under the circumstances of this 
anomalous transaction, the evidence shows 
that such notice was given without delay 
as soon as the negligence of the defendant 
which occasioned the loss was discovered.’ ” 
But the vice of this position is that, in 
following its own prior decision, the court 
ignored the decision of this court to the 
}contrary. This lawfully it could not do, 
the question, as we have shown, being a 
Federal question to be determined by the 
application of Federal law. The determi- 
nation by this court of that question is 
binding upon the State courts and must be 
followed, any State law, decision, or rule 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
_ And it was distinctly held by this court 
in Georgia, Fla. & Ala» Ry. v. Blish Co., 
supra (p. 197), that the parties to a con- 
tract of interstate shipment by rail, made 
pursuant to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
could not waive its terms; “nor could the 
carrier by its conduct give the shipper 
the right to ignore these terms which were 
applicable to that conduct and hold the 
carrier to a different responsibility from 
that fixed by the agreement made under 
the published tariffs and regulations. A’ 
different view would antagonize the plain 
policy of the act and open the door to 
the very abuses at which the act was 
aimed.” The provision of the bill of lad- 
ing involved there was identical with that 


lation of instructions. The Blish Com- 
pany insisted that the phrase “failure to 
make delivery” did not cover a case of 
misdelivery, but this court said (p. 195): 

“The clause with respect to the notice 
of claims—upon which the plaintiff in er- 
ror relies in its second contention—specif- 
ically covers ‘failure to make delivery.’ 
It is said that this is not to be deemed 
to include a case where there was not 
only failure to deliver to the consignee 
but actual delivery to another or delivery 
in violation of instructions. But ‘delivery’ 
must mean delivery as required by the 
contract, and the terms of the stipulation 
are comprehensive,—fully adequate in 
their literal and natural meaning to 
cover all cases where the delivery 
has not been made as required. When 
the goods have been misdelivered there 
is as clearly a ‘failure to make de- 
livery’ as when the goods have been lost 
or destroyed; and it is quite as compe- 
tent in the one case as in the other for the 
parties to agree upon reasonable notice 
of the claim as a condition of liability.” 


Provisions of Contract 


Found to Bar Recovery 
Other State courts have correctly in- 





| terpreted the decision of this court in that 


case aS applying to a situation like the 
one here presented, and have followed it, 
instances their prior 


116, 120; Metz Co. v. Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, 227 Mass. 307. Indeed, the Supreme 
Court of Appeals of Virginia itself, in 
Davis v. Rodgers, 139 Va. 618, 625, seems 
to have taken the same view. 

It is held by this court that the ship- 
per may not invoke the doctrine of estop- 
pel against the right to collect the legal 
rate, because to do so would be to avoid 
the requirement of the law as to equal 
rates. Pittsburgh &c. Ry. v. Fink, 250 
1U. S. 577, 582; L. & N. R. R. v. Central 
Tron Co.,, 265 U. S. 59, 65, and cases cited. 
These decisions lend support to our con- 
clusion in respect of the matter here. 

Whether under any circumstances the 
| Shipper may rely upon that doctrine in 
avoidance of the time limitation clause 
of the bill of lading, we need not now de- 
termine. But the Blish Company case 
makes clear that the fact that delivery 
was made contrary to instructions, due to 
the misunderstanding or negligence of the 
carrier, cannot successfully be set up as 
an estoppel against the claim of a failure 
to comply with the requirement of the bil 





is | of lading here involved. 
To allow it would be to alter the terms 


of a contract, made in pursuance of the 
Int tete Commerce Act and having, in 
efi the quality of a statute of limita- 
tion, and thus to open the door for eva- 


in respect of rates and service. 


R. Co., 236 U. S. 662; 667. 
Judgment reversed. 


under obligation to give notice of their | 


here under consideration ; and there, as} 
here, the delivery was to another in vio- 


sions of the spirit and purpose of the act 
to prevent preferences and discrimination 
Compare 
A. J. Phillips Co. v. Grand Trunk Western 


Mo Pac RR ist & r 5s G "78...... 
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Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on pending examiners’ reports and 
applications were announced April 18 as 
follows: 

Action on Examiners’ reports: 

Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., denied con- 


1,310 to 1,420 ke.; change power from 50 to 
100 w., night 125 w., until local sunset, and 
change hours’of operation from sharing with 
WJAK to unlimited. Sustaining Examiner 
Pratt. 

| C. L. Carrell, Ponca City, Okla., denied con- 
| struction permit, 1,200 ke., 250 w. daytime, 
| 100 w. night, unlimited hours of operation; 
change equipment and change location of 
transmitter to 8 miles north of Ponca City. 
Sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Claude M. Gray, Anniston, Ala., denied con- 
| struction permit for new station, 1,500 kc., 
100 w., unlimited hours. Sustaining Examiner 
| Pratt. 

F. Clement, Java, S. Dak., denied construc- 
tion permit for new station, 1,310 kc., 100 w., 
unlimited hours. Sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., denied construction permit to change 
frequency from 1,370 to 1,230 kc., and increase 
power from 100 to 500 w., unlimited hours. 
Sustaining Examiner Yost. 

George B. Bairey, Valley City, N. Dak., denied 
construction ‘permit for new station, 1,310 kc., 
50 w., unlimited hours of operation. Sustain- 
ing Examiner Yost. 

Clarence M. Keen, Laceyville, Pa., denied 
construction permit for new station, 930 kc., 
50 w., hours 10 a. m. to 12:30 p. m., Sundays 
only. Reversing Examiner Yost. 


Applications granted: 

WGBS, General Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York City, granted construction permit 
to install new equipment to conform to G. 
O.’s 91 and 97. 

WRBL, David Parmer, Columbus, Ga.; 
WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Greenville, Miss.; KFBK, 
Jas. McClatchy Co., Sacramento, Calif., 
granted construction permit to make certain 
changes in equipment to conform to G. O.’s 
91 and 97. 

WKBS, Permil N. Nelsop, Galesburg, Il, 
granted construction permit to make changes 
in equipment to conform to G. O.’s 91 and 97, 
decreasing maximum rated power of equip- 
|ment from 150 to 100 w. 

KFUP, Fitzsimons General Hospital, U, 8. 
A., Denver, Colo., granted construction pefmit 
to move transmitter from’ present location 
to 300 feet away, and make changes in equip- 
|}ment to conform to G. O.’s 91 and 97. 

KSL, Radio Service Corp. of Utah, Salt 
| Lake City, Utah, granted construction permit 
to add an additional modulator tube in order 
to increase the percentage of modulation and 
install new rectifier. 

KMO, KMO, Inc., Tacoma, Wash., granted 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment to conform to G. O.’s 91 and 97. 

WOKO, WOKO, Inc.,; Albany, N. Y., granted 
license covering moving of transmitter, 1,440 
ke., 500 w., shares with WHEC-WABO. 

WDEL, WDEL, Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
granted license covering move of studio; 
change in equipment and increase in day 
power—1,120 ke., 250 w. night, 500 w., local 
sunset, unlimited. 

WMBC, Michigan Broadcasting Co., Detroit, 
Mich., granted license covering installation of 
new equipment, 1,420 ke., 100 w. night, 250 w. 
local sunset, unlimited. 

WGH, Hampton Roads Broadcasting Corp., 
| Newport News, Va., granted license covering 
relocation of transmitter and studio within 
same building—1,310 kc., 100 w., unlimited. 

WTOC, Savannah Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Savannah, Ga., granted license _ covering 
changes in equipment, 1,260 kc., 500 w., un- 
limited. 

WJBL, Commodore Broadcasting, Inc., De- 
catur, Ill., granted license covering installa- 
tion of automatic frequency control, 1,200 kce., 
100 w., divide with WJBC. 

WHA, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis., granted licemse covering changes in 
equipment, 940 ke., 750 w., daytime only. 

KFJI, KFJI, Broadcasters, Inc., Astoria, 
Oreg., granted license covering changes. in 
| equipment, 1,370 ke., 100 w., unlimited. 

KGA, Northwest Broadcasting System, Spo- 
| kane, Wash., granted license covering changes 
jin equipment, 1,470 ke., 5 kw., unlimited. 

WLEY, Carl S. Wheeler, doing business as 
The Lexington Air Stations, Lexington, Mass., 
|eranted license covering installation of new 
equipment, 1,370 ke., 100 w.; 250 w. local 
sunset, half time on channel. 

WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, Petersburg, 
Va., granted 10 day's extension of test period 
from April 22. 

WBEO, Charles MacLeod, Marquette, Mich., 
granted modification of construction permit 
covering approval of transmitter location to 
a site adjoining Marquette City limits; change 
type of transmitter and extending completion 
date from April 26 to June 1, 1931, 

KFKU, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans., granted authority to suspend its pro- 
grams and remain silent during regular vaca- 
year from June 15 to 








| tlon period of school 


Sept. 15. 

WGAR, The WGAR Broadcasting Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, granted extension to April 30 of 
ilconse vo eprrate in present locaticn 

KRGiIn, KGIR, Inc., Butie, Mont., granted 
authoriiy to operate for 30 days with reduced 
power of 100 w. until damage done to trans- 
mitter by fire 
repaired, 

KGPJ, City of Beaumont, Tex., granted 
license for police service, 1,712 ke., 50 w. 

WQBI, Ogiethorpe University, Tifton, Ga., 
granted construction permit to move trans- 
mitter and studio from Tifton to Oglethorpe 


in adjacent building can 
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University, Ga.; extend completion date for 
30 days from May 16, and change equipment. 
KFJR, Ashley C. Dixon, Portland, Oreg., 
granted license covering changes in equip- 
ment, 1,300 kc., 500 w., divides with KTBR. 
WCFL, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted license covering installation 


|of new equipment, 970 kce., 142 kw., limited 
struction permit to change frequency from | 


time. 

KGPI, City of Omaha, Nebr., granted license 
for police service, 2,470 kc., 400 w. 

WBEN, Edw. H. Butler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
granted extension of construction permit to 
April 30. 

W2XDL, Bamberger Broadcasting Service, 
Inc., Newark, N. J., granted authority to op- 
erate on 2,368 kc., 50 w., on airplane No. 9608, 
April 18, pending receipt of formal application. 

W2XDA, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 


New York City, granted permission to continue | 
operation to include April 18, in connection | 


with special tests with Army aircraft. 

WCEY, Fishermen, Ltd., vessel ‘‘Fortitude,” 
granted special temporary authority for period 
not to exceed 60 days, to operate transmitters 
pending receipt of formal application, 500, 410, 
375 ke., 1 kw. 

WQDU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., granted modification of construction per- 
mit to extend completion date for 90 days from 
April 6. WEEN, near Stelton, N. J., granted 
modification of construction permit to change 
location from near Stelton to near Linden, 


U S of A Treas 33s 41-43 March.. 


| Portland, Oreg., 


N. J., and extend completion date to June 15. | 


KSY, Tulsa, Okla., granted license, 8,015 kc. 


day only, 400 w. WNAL, near Brookville, Pa.., | 


granted license, 3,160 kce., 400 w. 


Maurice W. Collins, sailplane “Glider,” 


granted license for period of 90 days, 3,106, | 


2,368 ke., 742 Ww. 


Pacific Air Transport, Inc., granted 5 new | 


licenses for aircraft. 
Alaska Washington 
granted license. 
WCEZ, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., 
sS. S. “Exeter,” granted temporary authority 
to operate radio transmitter to be installed 
on board “Exeter” now being built at plant 


Airways, NC-336-H, 








be | 


of N. Y. Ship Bldg. Corp. at Camden, N. J. 

Set for hearing: 

Kirby Lee Horton and Lee Colvin, McCon- 
nell, Clovis, N. Mex., requests construction 
permit for new station, 1,310 ke., 100 w., un- 
limited time. 

J. G. Burbank, Laramie, Wyo., requests con- 
struction permit for new station, 780 kc., 250 
w., unlimited. 

Alfred L. Setaro, Vicksburg, Miss., requests 
construction permit for new station, 1,420 kc., 
100 w., unlimited time. 

Penn Broadcasting Co., Greenwood, Miss., 
requests construction permit for new station, 
1,310 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WEEI, The Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 
Boston, Mass., requests ,construction permit 
to install new equipment and increase licensed 
power to 5 kw. 

WMBC, Mich. Broadcasting Co., Detroit, 
Mich., requests construction permit to move 
studio and transmitter to 7310 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, and install new equipment. 

KGFW, Central Nebraska Broadcasting Corp., 
Ravenna, Nebr., requests construction permit 
to move transmitter and studio from Ravenna 
to Kearney, Nebr., and make changes in equip- 
ment to conform to G. O.’s 91 and 97. 

Inland Empire Broadcasting Corp., Moscow, 
Idaho, requests construction permit, 1,310 ke., 
100 w., daytime. (New station.) 

WBNX, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New York 
City, requests construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to G. O.'s 
91 and 97; and increase operating power from 
250 to 500 w. Also requests modification of 
license to increase hours of operation from 
26 to 56 hours per week. 

Koin,. Inc., Portland, Oreg., requests mod- 
ification of license to increase power from 
1 kw. to 5 kw. 

Applications denied: 

Applications from Virginia Miner Blackford, 
F. R. Lamb and Lamar Chamber of Commerce, 
asking that they be made parties intervenors 
in the application of Harry Byron Lee of 
Lamar, Colo., for a new broadcasting station 
in that city is denied. 

WNAC, Shepard Broadcasting Service, Inc., 

oston, Mass., denied request to be made par- 
ties intervenors in application of John H. 
Dolan of Boston who is asking for a new 
station to operate on 1,370 ke. in Boston. 

Wayne M. Nelson, High Point, N. C., denied 
motion to vacate Commission's order 
designate case for rehearing. 
regularly heard and Examiner's report deny- 


Road Contracts in March 
Exceed Figure in 1930 


Contracts for 5,642 miles of roads to be 
constructed at a cost of $79,917,725 were 
let by 34 States during March, according 


to a report from W. C. Markham, executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
State Highway-Officials, made public April 
20 by Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman of the 


ployment. 


| coal, 





(This case was |and preference found to result from 


These contracts involved three times the} 


1930, according to the report. 

(The list of States and the number 
and amounts of highway contracts 
let by them in March will be published 
in the issue of April 21.) 


amount of expenditures as those of March, | 


President's Emergency Committee for Em- | tx 


101.21 


101.21 
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ing application was sustained by Commission 


on April 3. 

WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater Chamber of Com- 
merce, Clearwater, Fla., denied request to 
postpone hearing set for May 11 until Fall 
on the matter of the 620 channel; also denied 
request that City of Jacksonvile, operating 
Station WJAX, be made a party to the pro- 


| ceeding. 


Broadcasting applications: 

KGMP, Bryant Radio & Electric Co. Elk 
City, Okla., voluntary asignment of license to 
D. R. Wallace. 

WBIG, Harry Clendenin, receiver, North 
Carolina Broadcasting Co., Inc., Greensboro, 
N. C., involuntary assignment of license and 
construction ermit from North Carolina 
Broadcasting Co., Inc. 

John E. V. Jasper, Baton Rouge, La., con- 
struction permit to erect a new station to use 
1,420 ke., 50 w., share with WJBO. Exact lo- 
cation of transmitter and studio to be deter- 
mined. 

WMBH, Edwin D. Aber, 402 Main Street, 
Joplin, Mo., modification of license to change 
frequency from 1,420 ke. to 930 kc. 

KPJM, Miller & Klahn, Prescott, Ariz., con- 
struction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment. 

KWJJ Broadcast Co., Inc., 220 Broadway, 
license to cover construc- 
tion permit granted Jan. 23, 1931, for change 
in equipment. 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

WJO, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y., 
modification of construction permit for change 
in power from 5 kw. to 3 kw., point-to-point 
service. 

W3XJ, Jenkins Laboratories, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., license covering construction per- 
mit for 1,604 ke., 50 w., experimental service. 

City of Beaumont, Tex., portable, Jefferson 
County, Tex., construction permit for 2,470 
ke., 50 w., emergency police service. 


Railway Rate Complaints 
Filed With the I. C. C. 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced 
April 18 are summarized as follows: 


No. 23653, Sub. No. 10.—J. L. Witz Furni- 
ture Corp., Staunton, Va., v. Chesapeake 
Ohio Railway. Against rates of $2.39 per 
ton for transportation of coal from mines in 
the New River district and $2.49 per ton from 
mines in the Kanawha district to Staunton, 
Va., as unjust and unreasonable. Ask for 
cease and desist order, the establishment of 
rates which shall not exceed 76 per cent of 
the Holmes & Hallowell Scale and reparation. 


No. 24369.—Southern Wyoming Coal Opera- 
tors Association, Washington, D. C., v. Union 
Pacific Railroad. Unreasonable and unjust 


rates, relatively and per se, on shipments of | 
in the southern | 
| Wyoming district, to points in Nebraska. Ask | 
| cease and desist order, the assignment of the 


carloads, from mines 


case for hearing at the same time as Docket 
Nos. 24326, Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion v. C., B. & Q. Railway et al.; 24257, Colo- 
rado & New Mexico Coal Operators Associa- 
tion v. Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway 
et al., and 24257, Sub. No. 1, Routt County 
Coal Operators Association v. Arkansas Val- 
ley Interurban Railway, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates, and such further 
order or orders as the Commission may deem 


proper. 


Decisions in Rate Cases 


Announced by the I. C. C. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 18 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


No. 16504.—Burlington Shippers’ Association 
v. Arkansas Central Railroad. 1. Rates on 
petroleum products, in carloads, from_ the 
midcontinent field in Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to 
Keokuk and Fort Madison, Iowa, and Hamil- 
ton, Ill., found not unreasonable nor unduly 
prejudicial. 2. Rates on the same commodi- 
ties from the midcontinent field to Burling- 
ton, Iowa, found not unreasonable nor other- 
wise unlawful in the past but unreasonable 
for the future. Reasonable rates prescribed. 

No. 18066 and related cases.—Little Rock 
Chamber of Commerce v. Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad. Upon petitions by the 


uisiana commission and certain complain- . 5 . a 
ant n | Expenditures are being curtailed to keep 


| pace with” the decline in revenues. 


ants, order of July 17, 1929, requiring removal 


and | of unjust discrimination and undue prejudice 


intra- 
state rates in Louisiana on commercial ferti- 
lize» and acid phosphate, in carloads, vacated. 
Previous reports, 151 I. C. C. 831 and 156 
I, Cc. C, 555. 


Examiners’ Reports 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23775.—Nash Dietz Co. v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway. Rate charged on 
one carload of apples from Wichita, Kans., 
to Columbus, Nebr., found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded. 

No. 23827.—Orchard & Wilhelm Co. v. Bos- 
ton & Albany Railroad. Rates ald charges 
on fibre or grass mats, fibre or grass matting 

y, and cocoa fitre mattins, ta less than 
acs, from us points in official classi- 
ation territo nd St. Paul, Minn., to 
Omzha, Nebr., not shown to have been un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24061—-J. C. Fameehon Co. v. Great 
Northern Railway. Claim for reparation 
based on the inapplicability of the rate 
charged on one carload of potatoes from 
Foreston, Minn., to Manila, Ark., found barred 
by the statute. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 23963,—Fischer & Co. v, Cleveland, Cin- 


| ward tendency, but it is still impossible 


jing and manufacturing are on the in- 


| gasoline sales have improved. Steel mills | 


| plies. 


ceipts from Jan. 1 to April 8 were 14,500,- 
000 paper pesos less. Sales of mercerized 
yarn were slightly more active and carded | 
yarn fair. Orders for Summer piece goods 
and particularly for crepes and voiles are 
increasing. 


Brazil 
Brazil——Coffee shipments from Santos | 
and Rio de Janeiro for the wéek ended 
April 10 were light and prices were un- 
changed. General business remains dull. 
A new decree has been issued providing 
for a slight relaxation of the foreign ex- 
change operations of the Bank of Brazil 
and permitting the sale of exchange fu- 
tures. The textile industry is more active 
owing to the severe effect exercised by 
the exchange on imported textiles and to 
the large government orders. 


Canada 


Canada.—The general business position | 
shows more stability and a slightly up- 


to forcast a permanent gain. In the 
Maritime Provinces and Quebec both buy- 


crease. Spring lines of hardware are mov- | 
ing especially well and automobiles and 





are more active and asbestos shipments | 
have increased. 

Gains are noted also in Prairie Province 
construction and manufacturing with a re- 
sulting increas in sales of structudl steel 
and industrial machinery. Toronto man- 
ufacturing activity is slightly disappoint- 
ing. Building permits in that city for the} 
first quarter of the year have been much 
under 1930, but seasonable weather has} 
developed a good volume of retail paint 
trade and steadier prices in paint sup- 
Shoe sales are heavier and there | 
was a marked gain in shoe output in| 
February. 

The Ontario government has awarded 
paving and highway contracts totaling $3,- 
000,000 and estimates its total expendi- 
tures for the season at between $8,000,000 | 
and $10,000,000. Manitoba Province has | 
established a moratorium to protect farm- | 
ers and house owners from foreclosure. 

A government crop report issued April 
10 shows grain stocks in Canada on 
March 31 higher than on that date in 
any previous year, and the estimated 
wheat carry over on July 31 next (115,- | 
000,000 bushels), was reported to be the | 
highest on record. Twenty-two per cent 








of the 1930 wheat crop is reported still in 
farmers’ hands, as compared with 15 per 
cent on that date in 1930 and 11 per cent 
in 1929. 

The Canadian National Steamsnuips | 
have announced the establishment of a | 
direct steamship connection between | 
Canada and Haiti, to be maintained by 
two steamers, the first of which will sail 
from Halifax on May 1. Thereafter dur- 
ing the St. Lawrence season, Montreal 
will be the northern terminus and a stop 
will be made southbound at Kingston, 
Jamaica. | 

The province of New Brunswick has | 
sold a $5,215,000 bond issue to a Canadian | 
syndicate, the proceeds to be used to 
finance highway and electric power de- 
velopment. 

An increase in tobacco acreage in 
southwestern Ontaria is considered prob- 
able. Cannery stocks of peas and other 








|& Ohio Railroad. 


vegetables in the province are still high. 


Mexico 


Mexico.—The general economic situation 
continues unimproved with money tight 
and business slow in virtually all lines. Gov- 
ernment revenues show a decline as a re- 
sult of the continued unfavorable condi- 
tions in mining and business generally. 


Cus- 
toms receipts for February are reported 
unofficially at 6,500,000 pesOs against 8,- 
450,000 pesos for January, 1931, and 9,- 
900,000 pesos for February, 1930. The ex- 
change situation is quiet with gold pesos 
showing a slight strengthening due to the 
efforts of the Exchange Regulating Com- 
mission. , 

(The survey of conditions in coun- 
tries in Europe and the Orient will 
be published in full text in the issue 
of April 21.) 


cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway. Car- 
load rates on coal from Bosworth, Ky., to 
Chicago, Ill, reconrigned in transit to Du- |} 
buqt Towa, found a»plica tie. Shipment 
fovnd not misrouted. Applicable rate found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissec. | 
No. 22957.-Edward Bowenkamp v. Baltimore 
Rates on limestone, sawed 
on four sides or less, in carloads, from the 
Bedford, Ind., district to St. Louls, Mo., and 
East St. Louis, Ill., found not unreasonable 
but unduly prejudical as compared with 
rates on dressed stone between the same 
points, Undue prejudice ordered removed, 


j}and a mainly 
| purpose was announced toward the end of 


| ployment, and by disturbed financial situ- 
jations and budgetary difficulties arising 


partly out of the depressed state of ex- 
ports and unusual relief expenditures. 
Among the British areas, the efforts 
at relieving the depression through for- 
eign trade control measures took two 
forms: In the Dominions, drastic upward 
tariff revisions were resorted to, some- 
times enforced by restrictive customs reg- 
ulations or licensing controls on imports. 
These revisions aimed primarily at cur- 
tailing imports of products which could 
be at all supplied domestically, or in some 


;cases from British or Empire sources. 


The motive in at least one case was, 
frankly, to curtail the volume of impor- 
tation of dispensable goods, in an effort 
to right the trade balance and improve 
the exchange position. Among the Brit- 
ish colonies, the protective motive for their 
smaller range of products was often th 
less urgent cause for tariff changes than 
was the need for increased governmental 


| revenue, which they derive largely from 


the customs. 
Reciprocal Tariffs 
In addition, relief was sought for the 


| trade depression among the British areas 


through the active consideration of the 
possibility of greater reciprocal tariff 
preferences between various parts of the 
empire, with a view to reserving each 


| other’s necessary purchases more largely 
|to suppliers within the empire, and thuse 


reducing dependence upon outside coun- 
tries both as markets and suppliers. 

Thus far, these plans made little head- 
way, in view of the inability of the present 
English government to agree to a more 
general tariff system for England, which 
was put forward as essential to the larger 
plan contemplated. The possibilities of 


| greater imperial tariff preference are, how- 


ever, to be further explored during 1931. 
Among the countries of the Orient the 


|immediately depressing factors were ap- 


parently not such as to suggest material 
relief through changes in tariffs and simi- 
lar measures. The most aggravating fac- 
tor in the Japanese situation—namely, the 
sharp drop in the price of raw silk, owing 
to the reduced demands from the depressed 
western countries—is a case in point. 
The disturbed political conditions and 
the drop in the price of silver being the 
chief depressants of the Chinese situation, 
the principal prompting to tariff change 
there was the need for additional revenues 
upward revision for that 


the year. 


1.—The plan for a customs union of Ger- 
many and Austria, announced late in March, 
1931, and officially described as a practical 
start toward better organization of European 
economy through regional agreements, will be 
touched upon later in this review. 


(A more detailed summary of the 
nature and extent of the measure for 
control of foreign trade adopted or 
prominently discussed during 1930 in 
each of the various groups of coun- 
tries will be published in subsequent 
issues.) 


FAMOUS GRACIOUSNESS 
St. Regis graciousness is cherished 
by the world’s most discriminating 
internationals ...an atmosphere of 
smart but secluded living to which they 
always return. Transient accommo- 
dations at rates well within reason. 


HOTEL 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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.FEDERAL BANKING 


Public Regulation of Utilities 
Is Declared to Be Ineffective 


Bank Deposits 
Are Shifting to 


Reserve Cities Senator Norris Says Power Interests Ar 


_ Spending Large Sums on Propaganda 
Monthly Review of Federal | —_—_1______ 

Reserve Board Discloses 
Pronounced Movement to 


New York City Members 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sequent condition of artificial ease in the 
money market. In order to absorb these 
funds, the Federal reserve banks sold to 


member banks participations in the Treas- | 


ury certificate amounting to $106,000,009, of 
which $86,000,000 was taken by New York 
banks and $20,000,000 by Boston banks, 


Rates Generally Steady 


Similar arrangements were made from 
day to day thereafter involving diminish- 


ing amounts of temporary certificates, the | 
participation of member banks being ter- | 


minated on March 20, while the last of 
the certificates held by the reserve banks 
was redeemed on March 24. In addition, 


the Federal reserve banks during the} 


period March 17-19 made temporary sales 


out of their own portfolio of Government | 


securities, which decreased by $37,000,000 
from March 15 to March 17, and came 
back to the former level of $600,000,000 


on March 20. By the use of these methods, | 


the temporary accession of reserve funds 
to the member banks was considerably 
reduced and the period was passed with 
little fluctuation in money rates. 


The net result of the operations was 
to give the Treasury a working fund with 
which to meet current expenses and make 
advances of cash to veterans in accord- 
ance witH recent legislation. These loans 
made to veterans amounted during March 


to about $300,000,000, with many applica- | 
tions still pending at the end of the month | 


and new applications still being received. 
Toward the end of March the Treasury 
announced the impending issue of $100,- 
000,000 of 90-day Treasury bills and al- 
lotted this amount on March 30. 


Holdings of Securities 

A large part of the new issues of Gov- 
ernment securities went into the hands of 
the banks, the net increase in the hold- 
ings of such securities by member banks 


in. leading cities being $380,000,000 for the! 


two weeks ending March 25. At the same 
time Government deposits of these banks 
increased by about $400,000,000. 


Pending utilization of these deposits by 
the Treasury their growth has no effect 
on the money market, since they involve 
no increase in the reserve requirements of 
the member banks and consequently occa- 
sion no need for additional borrowing at 
the reserve banks. As the Treasury in 
course of time draws down these deposits, 
however, and the deposits pass from the 
Government to private depositors, whose 
deposits require reserves, an increase in 
reserve requirements of member banks is 
likely to result. 

Publication recently of the detailed 
statement of condition of member banks 
at the end of 1930 has provided a basis 


for a closer analysis of banking develop- | 


ments during the preceding 15 months. 
As was pointed out in this review for 


February, loans and investments of mem- |! 
ber banks had shown a decline of more. 


than $1,000,000,000 from the beginning of 
October, 1929, prior to the break in the 
stock market, to the end of 1930. This in- 
— in loans and investments, however, 
as not accompanied by a decrease in de- 
posits, the difference being due chiefly to 
gold imports, which create deposits not 
arising from loans or investments, and 
to open-market purchases by the reserve 
banks, which havg the same effect. 
Deposits subject to reserve requirements 
showed an increase of $246,000,000 for the 
period—$18,000,000 representing an _ in- 
crease in net demand deposits and $229,- 
000,000 an increase of time deposits.* 


Required Reserves 
@ As against this growth in deposits, there 
was an increase of $55,000,000 in required 
reserves and, in addition, excess reserves 
were much larger at the end of the period 
than at the beginning, so that actual re- 


serve balances held by member banks in-| 


creased by $153,000,000. 
small 
the low reserve requirements against time 
deposits, the increase of as much as $55,- 
000,000 in required reserves for all mem- 
ber banks appears to call for explanation. 


In view of the 


The reason for this growth in required | 


reserves lies in the fact that there was 


an increase in demand deposits of New| 


York City banks, which require a 13 per 
cent reserve, while demand deposits at 
banks in other reserve cities ‘including 
Chicago with 13 per cent réquirements 


and other reserve cities with 10 per cent) | 
country | 


and particularly at so-called 
banks, which require only a 7 per cent 
reserve, showed a large decrease in de- 
posits. The table below shows changes in 
member bank loans and investments, de- 
posits, and reserves between Oct. 4, 1929 
and Dec. 31, 1930: ; 
Changes . . 
Oct. 4, 1929, and Deer 31. isso: reat between 
(In millions of dollars) 
All_member banks, A; member banks: In 


New York City, B; in other reserve cities, C; 
outside reserve cities, D: , 
B c D 
invest- 


A 
Loans 
ments —1,054 +-432 —226 —1,261 
+18 


Deposits: 
—436 


and 


Net demand, total 
Individual demand 
Due eto banks 


+818 
+462 


—84 
—190 


—T716 
—708 


(net) * +454 
+229 


+356 
—78 


+106 
+536 


—9 
—229 
Total net de- 
mand plus time 
Reserves: 
Required 


+246 +-740 
+104 «+ 
+165 +440 —53 
E +97 +61 -+-32 5 
Sum of net balances of individual member 
banks, as obmputed for reserve purposes, 


Shift of Deposits 
The table shows that a shift of deposits 
occurred from banks with lower reserve 
requirements to banks with higher re- 


+452 
+8 


—946 
—57 


serve requirements, and that as a conse- | 


quence there was an increase in the ag- 
gregate reserve requirements for member 
banks. A closer analysis of these figures 
shows further that a large increase oc- 
curred in the item known as ‘@lue to banks 


net,’ which represents net balances held | 


by e€ member banks for other banks, 
this increase somewhat more than offset- 
ting the decline in individual demand de- 
posits. 

The growth in individual demand de- 
Posits, which occurred at banks in New 


York City, was considerably more than | 
offset by decreases in that item in other | 


growth of demand deposits and | 


with charges made for the same amount 
of power by municipally-owned plants. 1/ 
had referred to a bill paid by the Florence | 
|; Wagon Works, of Florence, Ala., for one} 
month. This corporation is located within 
the sound of the tumbling waters which | 
go over the Muscle Shoals dam. 

It is supplied with electricity for power 
purposes by the Alabama Power Company, | 
one of the constituent elements of the 
power trust. The amount paid for power 
in the bill which was sent to me for one 
month was $322. This was for the month 
}of August, 1929. 

I had this same identical bill sent to 
the municipally-owned plant at Jackson- 
| ville, Fla. This municipal plant would 
have furnished the same amount of power 
for $245.25, making a saving of $76.75 in| 
}one month for one customer. The bill} 
was also sent to the municipal plant at 
Springficld, Ill., and this municipal plant | 
would have furnished the same power | 
for $203.35—a saving of $118.65 for the 
same month. The bill was also sent to 
the municipal plant at Los Angeles, Calif. 

This plant would have furnished the 
same power for $179.50—a saving for one 
month to one customer of $142.50. It was 
sent to several other municipal plants. 
For instance, the municipal plant at Seat- 
tle, Wash., would have saved this cus- 
témer, for that month, $108.80. The mu- 
nicipal plant at Tacoma, Wash., would 
have saved the Florence Wagon Works, 
for that month, $179.10. 


|Refers to Activities 
| Of Alabama Company 


Mr. Clapp says my illustration is un- 
| fair, because he says the municipal plants 
|I referred to were in cities much larger 
'than Florence, Ala. When we consider 
the circumstances this is no answer what- 
ever. The electricity furnished to the 
wagon works at Florence was not fur- 
nished by a plant either publicly or pri- 
vately owned which operated in Florence, 
Ala., alone. The power trust supplied 
Florence, Ala., with all the electricity 
which was used. i 

The Alabama Power Company is one 
{of the largest generating and distributing 
subsidiaries of the power trust in the 
United States, and Florence, Ala., was 
only one of hundreds of customers which 
the Alabama Power Company has all over 
the State of Alabama and adjoining 
States. Moreover, the Alabama Power 
Company gets some of its power from this 
dam which is within sight of Florence. 
It buys it from the Government, some- 
where in the neighborhood of two mills 


try banks find it as profitable to leave 
these funds on deposit with the corre- 
spondents, where they draw a small rate 


of interest, as to lend them on the street. | 


The net effect has been that during a 
period of banking liquidation, low money 
rates, and an easing policy pursued by 
the Federal Reserve System, there has 
been nevertheless an increase in the re- 
serves which member banks are required to 
carry, arising from a concentration of 
bankers’ balances in the financial centers 
rather than from increased credit needs 
of commerce and industry. ee 

The 15-month period of declining 
money rates from the Autumn of 1929 to 
the end of 1930 may be contrasted in this 
respect with the immediately preceding 
period of rising money rates and increas- 
ing use of credit, during which the Fed- 
eral Reserve System pursued a restrain- 
ing policy; this period lasted from the 
close of 1927 to October, 1929. The com- 
parison is made in the following table: 

Changes in member bank credit In setected 


— (In millions of dollars) 

Period of rising money rates December, 
1927, to October, 1929, A; period of falling 
money rates October, 1929, to December, 


1930, B B 


—1,054 


A 


Loans and investments... 1,667 


Deposits: 

Net demand deposits, 
Individual den d 
Due to banks, 

Time deposits . 


+18 
436 
+454 
+229 


—1,153 
254 
—899 
+553 


total 


net 


Total net demand and time 600 +246 


Reserves: 
Required 
Actual 
Excess .... 


+55 
+153 
797 


109 
—193 
—84 


Loans and Investments 


During the earlier period there was a 
growth of member bank credit of $1,667,- 
000,000, but total deposits subject to re-) 
serve requirements diminished by $600,- 
000.000 and total required reserves by $109,- 
000,000. Actual reserves diminished even 
more, because, in view of the tightness 
of the money situation, the banks drew 
down their excess reserves by $84,000,000. 

The contrast between the growth in | 
loans and investments and the decrease in 
aggregate deposits during this period is 
accounted for chiefly by the growth in 
the member banks’ capital funds and by, 
the sale of securities by the reserve banks, 
which result in a decrease in bank de- 
posits without changing bank loans and 
investments. : 

The difference between oo cane = 

s amd investments and in deposits 
= increaesd by a decline of $900,000,000 | 
in bankers’ balances, due largely to the 
rise in money rates. The decline in re- 
quired reserves during this period reflected 
largely this reduction in bank balances. 
These balances exercise a particularly im- 
portant effect on the volume of required 
reserves, because they are concentrated 
largely in cities that are subject to the 
highest reserve requirements. During the 
period of rising money rates preceding 
October, 1929, banks in the interior with- 
drew funds from their correspondents and 
placed these funds in the money market, 
| where they earned much higher rates of | 
return. This transfer of funds from bank- 
ers’ balances with city correspondents to 
}loans placed through them, resulted in a 
decrease in reserve requirements, and 
| consequently tended to decrease the de- 
mand for reserve bank credit at a time 
| when the Federal Reserve System was pur- 
suing a policy of restraint. 


Volume of Balances 


To sum up, bankers’ balances are in 
the nature of a duplication of deposits, 
because they represent the redeposit with | 
city correspondents of customers’ deposits 
held by banks throughout the country. 
This duplication of deposits is generally 
greater at times of low money rates, 
when interior banks are content to leave! 


reserve cities and in country bariks, but| their balances with their correspondents | 


bankers’ balances increased both at banks 
in New York City and in other reserve 
cities, with little change in country banks, 
so that there was a net increase of $454, - 
000,000 in bankers’ balances; it is this 
growth in bankers’ balances which ac- 
counts for the greater part of the increase 
in reserve requirements. 

Bankers’ balances in the past have usu- 
ally increased during periods of slack de- 
mand for bank credit and low money 
rates. During such periods member banks 
in the interior have funds on hand for 
which there is no satisfactory local de- 

* anand and send them to their correspon- 
dents in New York City and other finan- 
cia! centers. In view of the low rates 
prevailing at such times on call loans in 

@ the money market, furthermore, the coun- 


}rather than to place them in the mar-| 


| ket, and less in periods of higher money | 
lrates, which attract the funds to the 
|}money market. 

| They decline and tend to cause a de-| 
crease in reserve requirements and in the 
demand for reserve bank credit in periods 
of rising money rates; and by increasing 
tend to enlarge reserve requirements and 
the demand for reserve bank credit in 
periods of low money rates when a smaller 
volume of credit is required by trade and 
industry. Changes in the volume of 
bankers’ balances, therefore, through their 
|influence on the volume of reserves re- 
| quired by member banks, have a tendency 
to work in the opposite direction from the | 


general demand for bank credit and the| same year 90.4 per cent of the commercial) for airline operators. 


course of reserve bank policy. 


| works at Florence. 
all of these municipal plants to which| 
he has referred. However, I am familiar | 


| that 
|} always enter into a war with the power 


| roadside. 


. 
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per kilowatt-hour, and sells it to its cus- 
tc.ners at an unconscionable profit. 
Mr. Clapp proceeds to give a long list 


of municipa!ly-owned plants where he says | 


the charge would have been greater than 
what the power trust charged the wagon 
I have not looked into 


with some of them—and right here it 


; Ought to be stated that many municipal 


plants adopt the method of charging the 
same rates to their customers for elec- 
tricity as is charged by the power trust in 
immediate vicinity. They do not 


trust by cutting prices. They know what 
this might mean, inasmuch as they would 
be competing with a monopoly extending 

ll over the United States. 

Therefore, «i is often true that municipal 
plants charge the same rate which the 
power trust plants charge and then they 
use the huge profits either to reduce the 
taxes of the municipality or to build pub- 
lic improvements. I am acquainted with 
@ good many instances where community 
buildings have been constructed in this 
way and where this profit has been used 
to pave the streets of the municipality. 
other cases they apply the profits upon 
municipal taxes. 

In Mr. Clapp’s list of municipal plants 
he refers to Chanute, Kans. It has a 
population of 11,000 people. It has a 
municipally-owned electric power plant. 
He says the Chanute plant would have 


; charged the Florence Wagon Works, of 
| Florence, Ala., $321.75 for electricity, for 


which the power trust charged the Wagon 
Works $322. This makes a fair compari- 
son. The amount is within a few cents 
of being the same. 

But let us see 
does with its profit. It seems that in 
Chanute there are no municipal taxes. 
They are paid for out of the profits com- 
ing from the publicly-owned utilities. The 
rates, as has been shown, are 
tically the same. The electric light plant 
cost Chanute $514.248. Its water plant 
cost $557,908, and its gas plant cost 
$194,000. 


Plants Paid for 


Out of Earnings 


The gas and electric plants are now free 
from debt, having paid for themselves out 
of the earnings, and only $161,000 in bonds 
remain outstanding against the water 
plant; so that the profits of the muncipal- 
ly-owned plants have not only paid prac- 


{ tically the entire cost of all of these plants 


amounting to considerably more than a 
million dollars, but they have likewise 
relieved the citizens of that city from the 
payment of municipal taxes entirely. 

But this is not all. Chanute has an 
airport of 160 acres of land, fully equipped, 
which was paid for out of the profits of 
these municipally-owned utilties. It also 
has a municipal auditorium, costing over 
$275,000, which was paid for in the same 
way. I get these figures from the Wash- 
ington Herald of April 14, 1931. 

In this list of municipal plants to which 
Mr. Clapp refers is the one at South River, 
N. J. Mr. Clapp says the municipal plant 
in that city would have charged the 
Florence Wagon Works $379. If you 
were riding in an auto in New Jersey and 
approached the city of South River, you 
would be confronted, just as you were en- 
tering the city, with a huge sign by the 
It reads as follows: 

The Town With No Local 
SOUTH RIVER 

Electric lights—Water—Paved 
etc. Sewers—Garbage collections 
and railroad connections 

IDEAL RESIDENTIAL 

Manufacturers investigate 
elsewhere. 

These municipal taxes have been paid 
out of the profits from the sale of clec- 
tricity and the prices charged the con- 
sumers in South River are practically the 
same ‘(in some cases slightly lower) than 
those charged by the power trust in ad- 
joining cities. 

I could give similar illustrations in some 
of the other cities which Mr. Clapp has 
used, althgugh I am not familiar with all 
of them. But I think this is sufficien* 
to show that Mr. Clapp, in his argument, 
is absolutely unfair. He does not take 
the reader into his confidence. He does 
not tell him that these particular munici- 
pal plants are not paying local taxes for 
their citizens, but that they are building 
up all kinds of public improvements. 


Tax 


streets—Gas, 
Water front 


TOWN 


before locating 


Low Charges in 


Ontario Are Cited 


Incidentally, this ought to answer Mr. 
Clapp’s tax argument. Mr. Clapp under- 
takes to explain away the low rate charged 
for electricity in Ontario, Canada, where 
they have the largest publicly-owned sys- 
tem of generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity in the world. He makes the claim 
—which is so often made by power trust 
representatives —that some _ privately - 
owned corporations in the United States 
sell electricity (when you take into consid- 
eration their entire sales) at a cheaper rate 
per kilowatt-hour than some municipally- 
owned plants charge. 

On its face this looks like a plausible 
argument, but if you will investigate you 
will find it often occurs that the power 
trust sells electricity to a subsidiary cor- 
poration. This subsidiary corporation sells 
electricity to another subsidiary, and so 
on, almost without limit. In reality, when 
they are selling electric current in bulk 
in this way they are selling to themselves. 
It would be immaterial whether they 
charged anything—even if they sold be- 
low cost to a such a subsidiary. The profit 
would be just the same when the elec- 
tricity reached the consumer. 

It is now an acknowledged fact, admit- 
ted by all honest citizens who have given 
attention to the question, that the On- 
tario publicly-owned plant sells electric 
current to the consumers at a much lower 
rate than the consumers pay on this side 
of the line for current purchased from 
the power trust. 

The last official report of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
shows that for the preceding year 87 per 
cent of the domestic consumers of that 
system in Ontario, Canada, paid an aver- 
age rate for electricity of less than 2 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. The rate to this 87 
per cent of domestic consumers ranged 
between a maximum average rate of 1.9 
cents per kilowatt-hour down to 08 of 
1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

This report shows also that the next 
12.2 per cent of the domestic consumers 
of this publicly-owned system paid an 
average rate per kilowatt-hour of from 
2 cents to 3.9 cents. This leaves only 0.8 
of 1 per cent of all the domestic con- 
sumers of this publicly-owned service who 
paid a rate per kilowatt-hour of 4 cents 
or more. Where in the entire United 
States or, for that matter, where in the 
world, will Mr. Clapp be able to point to 
any illustration where the domestic con- 
sumers of the power trust get a rate for 
electricity which is anywhere comparable 
to these figures? 

This same report shows that during the 


consumers of this publicly-owned service 


In| 


what Chanute, Kans.,! 


prac-| 





in Canada paid an average rate of 2.4 
cents or less per kilowatt-hour. The power 
| Service in Ontario makes an equally start- 
ling showing. 

| The figures given in relation to the 

Florence Wagon Works bill show that the 
;municipal plants in the United States, 
while not making as good a showing as is 
made by the larger system in Canada arc 
| nevertheless so far ahead of any showing | 
|which can be made anywhere in the 
| United States by thé power trust that 
| further argument seems almost useless. 
| Mr. Clapp undertakes to make a de- 
| fense, a feeble one I think, when he refers 
to taxes paid by the municipally-owned 
utilities. The fact is that the power trust 
pays no taxes Whatever. It is only a tax 
collector, and it is the most expensive tax 
collector in existence. It charges the 
American people an enormous profit for 
the collection of the taxes which it pays 
This has been demonstrated so often that 
it seems almost uscles to repeat it. 

Mr. Clapp says that in the entire United 
States these privately owned electric 
light companies paid $200,000,000 in tax- 
ation. Taking his figures as correct, if 
we will figure what that means when re- 
duced to a kilowatt-hour basis it is found 
that the taxes paid by the trust are a 
very small fraction of the cost of elec- 
tricity per kilowatt-hour. 

The amount paid for taxes varies very 
greaily according to local laws. I had an 
expert, a few years ago, figure the taxes 
by some of the largest subsidiaries of the 
trust and it was demonstrated that the 
taxes varied from 1 to 2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour to as high as 4 mills and in 
exceptional cases 5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, 7 


Tax Paid Said 
To Be Very Small 

Any consumer can take his monthly bill 
and figure it for himself. He will find if 
he inguires of the proper official in his 
Vicinity that the total tax paid by the 
power trust will be almost infinitesimal. 
It is, as a matier of fact, a bogy-man, 
and yet it is the argument which has 
been uscd by power trust officials to in- 
| crease the rates and to maintain high and 
unjust rates. 

I have before me as I dictate a list of 
18 small municipalities, ranging in popu- 
lation from less than 600 people to 8,000 
people, in which no municipal taxies are 
levied. The entire expense of these mu- 
nicipalities is paid for by the profit of 
municipal plants in the sale of electricity. 

One of the unfair methods resorted to 
| by representatives of the trust is well il- 
lustrated in Mr. Clapp’s article when he 
says that the total tax of the utilities 
amount to $200,000,000 a year and then 
says that if the trust had no taxes to 
| pay they would reduce prices to domestic 
}consumers 33 1.3 per cent. In the first 
| Piace, this tax he is speaking of, according 
to his own assertion, is the amount paid 
on the entire busine: That includes 
domestic consumers, commercial consum- 
ers and power consumers. 

Mr. Clapp says that they paid no 
taxes they would reduce the price charged 
| “domestic” consumers. What about the 
power consumers and the commercial 
consumers? Does Mr. Clapp want the 
reader to believe that if they paid no 
; taxes they would give this reduction en- 
tirely to domestic consumers? 

Of course, he knows, as anyone would 
know if he would analyze his statement, 
that this would not happen. As nearly as 
I can estimate it, if the trust were re- 
lieved from taxation and the trust gave 
the consumers the benefit, the domestic 
consumers would find their bills decreased 
by less than one-half cent per kilowatt 
hour. 


Difference Between 
Systems Discussed 

The truth is that if they were entirely 
relieved from taxation they would charge 
all the traffic would bear. And I am not 
saying this in a critical spirit. They are 
in the business for profit. The municipal 
and publicly-owned plants are in the 
business for service. That is the differ- 
ence between the two. It is human na- 
ture for them to charge just as much as 
they possibly can 

The only way which has been at all 
practical to have them reduce their rates 
is by public competition. Regulation, as 
every student knows, has fallen down. It 
has not been a success As too often 
happens, the public regulators have been 
regulated by the trust by various methods. 

Mr. Clapp refers to statements I have 
made regarding their enormous profits and 
he denies them. I am not finding fault 
with the power trust officials when they 
meke all the money they can. I think 
it is fair to say that it is human nature 
for men engaged in business to make as 
large a profit as they possibly can. That 
the trust has made unconscionable profits 
is perfectly evident from a brief survey 
of the facts. 

The testimony before the Federal Trade 
Commission shows that they spent not 
millions but hundreds of millions in the 
aggregate in the various activities I have 
referred to abdve. The particular 
I find with the trust operations that 
their methods have been so often disrepu- 
table, so often unfair, almost always secret, 
and many times downright dishonest. 

Mr. Clapp makes another feeble attempt 
to defend the trust from the charges of 
excess profits and its attempt to control 
public sentiment in the United States by 
the purchase, directly or indirectly, of 
newspapers. 
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Investigation Said 
To Prove Charges 

The recent disclosures of the Federal 
Trade Commission show conclusively that 
the trust is not only liable to these two 
charges but it is liable to almost innu- 
merable others along the same lines; that 
it has spent literally millions of money 
in various and divers methods to control 
public sentiment and to build up a senti- 
ment in favor of the trust and in oppo- 
sition to municipal ownership of electric 
light plants. 

They have done this secretly, by meth- 
ods and means which are disgraceful and 
dishonest. They have undertaken to con- 
trol elections, all the way from the Pres- 
idency down to the election of municipal 
officials in small towns and villages. They 
have spent thousands of dollars to con- 
trol legislatures. They have not hesitated 
to approach the pulpit. They have sent 
their emissaries secretly into communities 
to visit women’s clubs, to influence Boy 
Scout organizations, to control farmers’ 
organizations, to subsidize college profes- 
sors and school supcrintendents—all done 
secretly. 

They have, likewise, indirectly attempted 
to contro] newspapers and have sometimes 
purchased them outright. All these things 
are disclosed by the official investigation 
|of the Federal Trade Commission. They 
have sent their emissaries into Canada to 
bring back misleading and often untrue 
reports and conclusions as to what is be- 
ing acomplished in Ontario by the pub- 
licly-owned electric light and power sys- 
tem. There is no doubt about these things. 
Further denial only adds to the already 
large accumulation of incriminating evi- 
dence which has been produced and which 
stands uncontradicted. 


Air Reservations by Radio 

Airplane accommodations now may 
reserved by radio. Passengers on ‘ 
approaching Europe may radio their reser- 
vations to the Imperial Airways, Ltd. A 
British steamship line also has made ar- 
rangements whereby pursers on steamers 
are authorized to act as booking agents 
(Department of | 
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U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


at the Close of Business April 16, 1931 


Made Public April 18, 1931 
= 


Receipts 
Customs : 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
Foreign obligations 

Principal 

Interest cmceeeseeuares 
Railroad securities 
All others ree byne s 
Trust fund receipts (reappropr 

for investment) . ‘ . . 
Proceeds sale of surplus property 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous 


10,373.4 
revenue 


111, 


Total ordinary 
Excess of expenditures .... 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
*Interest on public debt 
Refund customs SN eens 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal defic 
Panama Cane 
Operations in special accounts: 
Railroads ee a6 
War Finance C@rporation 
Shipping Board . rere 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Alien pr ty funds eer 
Adjusted-servic -ertificate fund 
Civil-service retirement fund .... 
Investment of trust funds 
Government life insurance . 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement 
Foreign Service retirement 
General ad contingent 


7.012,17: 


Total ordinary 

Sinking fund wid 
Purchases and retirements 

eign repayments i . 5 
Received from foreign governments 

under debt settlements 
Received for estate taxes 
Purcl -s and retirements 

Tranc e tax receipts (Federal 

reserve and Federal intermediate 

credits banks) . oe 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc 


from 


te 


Total 


Total expenditures 


446,207 
34,873.76 
281,598.87 


This Month 
$18,245,015.27 
7.43 
21,718,673.01 


7,005.93 
728.27 
866,071.40 

18, 580,733.83 

. $85,720,452.52 


. -$137,979,526.51 


435,799.12 
199,109.95 


927,005.93 


$223 ,699.979.03 


$223,699,979.03 $223,993,991.01 $3,350,240,298.23 $3,156, 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$21,979,285.20 
11,829,722.04 
23,471,879.84 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 
$308,351,968.20 $444,016,537.13 
1,516,634,646.35 1,.823.967,566.65 
448 858,681.06 489 ,992,120.35 


31,411,608 .37 
92,370,597.85 
16,451,146.69 
7,540,499.75 


51,066,708.26 | 
70.337,068.52 
5.342.564.50 


191,311.67 4,104 ,031.24 


2,671,945.69 
302,742.60 
19048,551.85 
16,396, 536.57 


42,957 643.28 

2,371,033.76 
21,184,923.85 
129,314 846.64 


33,866,118.70 
6,693,667 .50 
22,607 282.46 
168 367,046.34 


$78,209,739.95 $2,617.447,595.80 $3,120,360,711.65 


$145,781.251.06 $732,792,702.43 $35,842,424.53 
$116,968,171.30 
45,603.561.42 
1,416,889.99 
4.500,540.16 
10,074,870.66 
451,291.39 


$1,871,284,607.7: 
416,829.971.89 
17,400,997 .63 
53,901 ,012.47 
104,017.315.34 
8,133,287.70 


$1,737,151,200.03 
458,122,426.25 
17,559,072.69 
101 594.05 
65.074,870.66 
9,410,078.93 


4234,294.45 
7,677.43 
835,327.95 
399,897.84 
866,418.88 
225,166,649.79 
20,203,218.41 


*4,687,415.12 
761,743.30 
18,926 ,831.14 
74,127,551.38 
151,829.81 
111,829,727 .87 
20,322,007.71 


21, 
146 
70 


2,651,919.36 
20,540.51 


2,116,923.43 
471,491.73 
309,930.15 
369,228.12 


33,143,701.23 
446,705.13 
323,582.13 
514.18 275,712.34 


$185,139,491.01 $2,929,164 298 23 $2 643,771.732.93 


$38,854,500.00 $391,660,000.00 $388.369,450.00 


29,265,450.00 9,682,500.00 


109,790.850.00 
73,100.00 


91,409.09 
59,150.00 


4,455,000.00 
60,503.25 


$38 854,500.00 $512 431,403.25 


203,136.13 


$421,076,069.00 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


*The figures for the month include $17,069.44 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $337,241.61 


accrued discount on war 


rExcess of credits (deduct). 
Foreign Exchange Rates 


As of April 18 
New York, April The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below 
Austria (schilling) . 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) . 
Czec lovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
France (franc) 
Finland (mark} 
Gerr (Reich 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) : 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
I mania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden ((krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugceslavia (dinar) 
thina «Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
thina (Shanghai tael) 
thina (Tientsin tael) 
thina (Hongkong dollar) 
‘hina (Mexican dollar) oi os 
Yhina (Tientsin or Peiyang dolfmr).. 
China «Yuan dollar 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) . 
Singapore (dollar) 
Ca ja (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) ies 
Newfoundland (dollar) .... 
ntina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Urugua (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


12 
8 


14.0536 
13.8996 
7169 
2.9618 

- 26.7415 
- 485.8156 
3.9096 
2.5169 
23.8061 
1.2945 
40.1496 


h 
he 


mark) 


s 
C 
C 
€ 
c 
c 
c 
€ 


49.3634 
56.0441 
99.9453 
99.9162 
47.4166 
99.6875 
75.1627 
7.0687 
12.0665 
65.9817 
6.5700 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
norted to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ended 
April 15, and made public April 18, ag- 
eregating $11,182,000,000, or 2 per cent above 
the total reported for the preceding week, 
which included but five business days for 
many of the reporting cities, and 30 per 
cent below the total for the correspou.ding 
week of last year. 

Aggregate debiis 
for which figurcs nave been published 
weekly since January, 1919, amounted to 
$10,445,000,000 as compared with $10,260,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $15,- 
066,000,000 for the week ended April 16 of 
last year. 


for the 141 ccnter 


Retail Cost of Foodstuffs 
Drop 16 Per Cent in Year 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Louis and Salt Lake City, showed 
change in the month. 


no 


For the year period March 15, 1930, to} 


March 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Memphis, and Portland 
(Oreg.), 20 per cent; Houston, and Louis- 
ville, 19 per cent; Columbus, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Little Rock, Milwaukee, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Omaha, Peoria, Seattle, and 
Springfield (Ill.), 18 per cent; Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, Butte, Dallas, Fall River, 
Los Angeles, Providence, St. Louis, and 
Scranton, 17 per cent; Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Kansas 
City, Manchester, Minneapolis, Rochester, 
St. Paul, Salt Lake City, and Savannah, 
16 per cent; Atlanta, Pittsburgh, 
mond, and San Francisco, 15 per 
Baltimore, Charleston ‘S. C.), 
ville, New York, Norfolk, Philadelphia, 
and Portland (Me.), 14 per cent; and 
Bridgeport, Newark, New Haven, and 
Washington, 13 per cent. 


cent; 


Visas to Immigrants 


Reduced 95 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
numbers which were available for issue 
to such applicants from those countries. 
In other words, there was an underissue 
of 95 per cent of numbers to this class 
of aliens who would normally have re- 
ceived visas during that month. 

The underissue of the possible monthly 
10 per cent of the aboye quotas amount- 
ing to 14,846 is 88 per cent if the visas 


" savings certificates of matured series 
periods last year, the figures include $12,493.24 and $422,328.98, respectively. 


Rich- | 


Jackson- | 


| 


| 


issued to aliens entitled by law to pref-| 


those classifiable 
is taken into 


erence as well 
nonpreference 
sideration. 

The consuls of the United States in the 
enforcement of existing provisions of law 
in the light of present economic condi- 
tions have brought about the above re- 
sults. 

Incomplete reports received to date from 
the remaining countries whose 


as 
aliens 


are not restricted to a 10 per cent monthly 
issue indicate that only 41 numbers were 


|issued during the month of March. 


as | 


con- 


annual | 
quotas amount to 5,248 and whose quotas | 


and for the corresponding 


Civil Service Selection 
Certified to Treasury. 


Of Postmasters Explained 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

the highest three qualified eligibles may 
be selected for nomination by the Pres- 
ident. When the Civil Service Commission 
has certified to the Post Office Depart- 
ment the results of the examination, it | 
has performed its full furiction under the 
, order. The method employed in determin- 
|ing which of the certified eligibles shall 
|be selected for nomination is a matter 
| outside the jurisdiction ofi the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


The Commission's investigations of the 
qualifications of applicants are made with 
painstaking care. In the evidence upon 
which ratings are assigned, nothing is per- 
mitted to appear which might even sug- 
gest the political affiliation of any candi- 
date. The Civil Service Commission is not 
interested in the politics of candidates. 
It is interested solely in their business 
training and experience, health, character, 
and other qualifications for the perform- 
ance of the duties of the office for which 
they apply. 

The postmasters appointed through pur- 
chase of the offices were removed by the | 
Post Office Department as soon as the/ 
facts became known. 


Russians Are Admitted 


But None Is Deported 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
citizens. Neither would Greece, which 
obtained some of the Turkish possessions, 
claim them. Now the only Turks who | 
can be deported are citizens of present- | 
day“Turkey. 

Like conditions do not generally prevail 
with regard to the several new gountries 
established at the close of the World War. 
Usually some government can be found 
which will recognize as one of its citizens 
& person who was a citizen of one of the 
pre-war nations, 

Several Congressional measures have 
been considered, the Assistant Secretary 
declared, which would permit immigration 
only from countries to which aliens could 
be deported. But none of these has ever 
been passed. 

Under the present law persons can be 
deported under warrant only to their 
native lands. Aliens who are rejected at 
the port of entry, however, may be sent 
back to the port from which they sailed. 
To deport a person under warrant, it is 
necessary to give the foreign country to 
which the alien is to be sent proof of 
his citizenship, which is represented by 
a passport. The contiguous countries, 
Canada and Mexico, are exceptions, and 
negotiations are more informal. It is 
necessary only to obtain permission to 

| return the alien, which is usually received 
} in @ communication from Ottawa or Mex- 
ico City. | 


_ UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGQ, 


Utiity Securities Corp.. 111 Broadway, New York 


of 


SECURITY a 


that is | 
unquestioned 


Associated Electric Com- | 
pany 4!,'s, due 1953, are | 
held by New York Life 
and Massachusetts Insur- 
ance companies. 

These bonds have a 
third more earnings for 
interest as compared with 
bonds of 14 other utility 
companies. 

A detailed table giving 
names and statistics of the 
companies referred to may 
be had by telephoning | 
BOwling Green 9-3957 or 
by writing for Folder D30. 

Actively traded on the 
New York Curb Exchange 


General Utility Securities 
Incorporated 

61 Broadway New York 
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Bank Collection 


Code Is Adopted 
In West Virginia 


Legislature Also Amends 
Law Providing for Regu- 
lation of Building and 
Loan Associations 


By L. R. Charter Jr. 


Commissioner of Banking, State of 
West Virginia 


The recent session of the West Virginia 
Legislature passed Senate bill No. 66, being 
the Bank Collection Code proposed by 
the American Bankers Association and de- 


signed to have a uniform collection code 
throughout the United States. In June, 
1929, the following States had enacted the 
code: Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, Ne- 
braska. New Mexico. New Jersev. New 
York, Washington, Wisconsin, Kentucky 
and South Carolina. Undoubtedly a num- 
ber of other States have enacted the code 
within the last biennial period. 

Section 29, Article 8, Chapter 31 of the 
Code of, West Virginia was amended by 
the House bill No. 24, in order to clarify 
the position of a banking institution taking 
over the business, especially the fiduciary 
powers, of another banking institution, 
and in this day of consolidations was a 
very progressive and necessary piece of 
legislation. 


Building and Loan Laws 


The Building and Loan Laws of the 
State were amended. West Virginia has 
had a very inadequate law covering build- 
ing and loan associations and this bill 
known as Senate bill No. 35 sets forth 
proper provisions for the governing of the 
building and loan associations in West 
Virginia. 

The Credit Union law was amended by 
Senate bill No. 10 in order to protect 
banks from the acceptance by such insti- 
tutions of deposits from other than their 
own members. While the last two organ- 
izations are not properly classed as bank- 
ing they are under the supervision of the 
State Department of Banking. The De- 
partment of Banking of West Virginia feels 
that the legislation enacted at this session 
was of a progressive and helpful nature. 


Insurer’s Profits on Sale 


Of Assets Held Not Taxable 


{Continued from Page 5.) 


“it has a piece of property the value of 
which is what it will bring in the market; 
when the property is sold, the same value 
before represented by it is thereafter rep- 
resented by the money received. But 
the value of the assets of the company 
remains the same and those assets are 
equally charged with the obligations rest- 
ing upon every mutual life insurance com- 
pany as the property in its possession.” 

The majority opinion, written by Chief 
Justice Maltbie, was concurred in by 
Judge Haines and Judge Avery. In a dis- 
senting opinion by Judge Hinman, in 
which Judge Banks concurred, it was 
pointed out that the report form pre- 
scribed for the tax return indicates that 
profits on sale or maturity of ledger as- 
sets were both included in, and regarded 
and treated as, investment income. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Mercantile 
Bank & Trust Company, organization certifi- 
cate approved and filed. Capital, $900,900. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


NOTICE OF SALE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 
DROUGHT RELIEF BONDS 
$502,000 
“l bids for $502,000 Drought Relief Bonds 
State of Louisiana will be received by the 
Liquidation of the State Debt of the 
of loutsiana, at its offices in the State 
on Rouge, Louise until 2 o'clock 
Standard Time Monday, April 
bonds will be dated April 15, 
lenomination of $1,000 each and 
as follows 
40, inel., April 
82, inel., April 
f, inel, April 
incl, April 
incl, April 
inet, April 
incl, April 
incl, April 
2 to 440, inel, April , $59 
Nos, 441 to 602, incl, April 7 $62 
Bidders are requested to name the rate of in- 
terest that said bonds will bear in multiples 
of one-quarter of one per cent, not however to 
exceed five per centum per annum, interest be- 
ing payable semi-annually April 15 and October 
bid less than the entire issue will 
he e« dered hut different interest rates may 
named and it shall not be necessary that all 
ds of the hear the same rate of in- 
‘ t The bonds will be awarded to the bid- 
der offering to pay par and aecrued interest 
on the same and naming the interest rate or 
rates whieh will result in the least interest 
t to the tate The interest st to the 
State will be by ascertaining the to- 
tal amount required to he paid by 
the >" during the life of the bonds and de- 
ducting therefrom the amount of the premium, 
f any, bid No bid for less than par and ac- 
erued interest will be accepted. These bonds 
will constitute general obligations of the State 
of Louisiana, and are secured by the surplus 
of a tax of one and fifteen-hundredths of one 
dollar assessed value of all prop- 
to taxation in the State of Loui- 
bids must be unconditional The 
Messrs. Thomson, Wood & Hoffman, 
York City, approving the validity of these 
will be furnished to the purchaser free 
rg All bidders are required to submit 
ijed check drawn to the order of the 
i of Liquidation of the State Debt for the 
ount of 1% of the bonds bid f 
For further particulars address L. B 
nard Ir., Secretary, Board of Liquidatio 
State Debt, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
BOARD OF LIQUIDATION OF STATE DEBT, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
l.. B. Baynard, Jr., Secretary, 
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NOTICE OF SALE 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 
COUPON GOLD BONDS 

CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ 

WIDOWS’ PENSIONS 
$2,000,000 
Sealed bids for $2,000,000 Confederate Vet- 
erans’ and Widows’ Pension Bonds of the State 
of Louisiana will be received by the Board 

Liquidation of the State Debt of the State 

louisiana, at its offices in the State House, 

sfaton Rouge, Louisiana, until 2 of ck p. m,, 

Central Standard Time, Monday, April 2 1931, 

Said bonds will be dated April 15, 19 the 

denomination of $1,000 each and will mature 

is follows 

1 15, 


FOR AND 


to 500, incl, $500,000.00, April 


to 1000, inel., $500,000.00, 


April 


to 1500, incl. $500,000.00, April 


Nos $500,000.00, 


to 2000, inel, April 
1942 
Bidders are requested to name the rate of 
terest that said bonds will bear in multi; 
of one-quarter of one per cent, not however to 
exceed five per centum p annum, interest be- 
ing payable semi-annually April 15 and October 
15. No bid for less than the entire issue will 
be considered, but different interest rates may 
be named and it shall not be necessary that all 
bonds of the issue bear the same rate of ine 
terest The bonds will be awarded to, the bid- 
der offering to pay par and accrued interest 
on the same and naming the interest rate or 
rates which will result in the least interest 
coat to the State The interest cost to the 
State will be computed by ascertaining the to- 
tal amount of interest required to be paid by 
Siate during the life of the bonds and de- 
ting therefrom the amount of the premium, 
any, bid No bid for less than par and ace 
rued interest will be aecepted These bonds 
will itute general obligations of the State 
o Loulsiana ured by the avails 
a special ree-quarters of one mill 
dolar volue of all preperty 
ihjeet to taxath in the State of Louisiana, 
All bids must be unconditional The opinion 
{ Messes, Thomsen, Wood & Hoffman, New 
York City, approving the validity of these bends 
will furnished the purchaser free of charge, 
All lers are required to submit a certified 
check drawn to the order of Board of Liquida- 
the State Debt for the amount of 1% 
of the bonds bid for, For further information 
address L. B. Baynard, Jr., Secretary, Board of 
Liquidation of State Debt, Baton Rouge, Loul- 
siana. 
BOARD OF LIQUIDATION OF STATE DEBT, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
By L. B. Baynard, Jr., Secretary. 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Interest of Health Officers 
In Patent Medicine Sales + + 


New York City Commissioner Points to 
Problems Faced by His Department as It 
Seeks to Safeguard Public’s Interests 


By DR. SHIRLEY W. WYNNE 


Health Commissioner, City of New York 


HE heyday of the patent medicine is past. 

Yet in its larger aspects patent medicine 

exploitation is a more subtle affair today 
than it was some 20 years ago. 

The rank exploitation of patent medicines 
for certain deep seated and incurable dis- 
eases as cancer, tuberculosis, pernicious ane- 
mia, etc., has been repladed by a more subtle 
and more insidious exploitation of articles 
for various groups of ill-defined conditions, 
based on an evasive appeal to the health 
desires of the public. 


+ + 


This change of attitude on the part of 
alert patent medicine exploiters has no 
doubt been forced by the enactment of the 
Food and Drugs Act of the National Gov- 
ernment and by legislation in the various 
States; the extra legal and educational ac- 
tivities of such organizations as the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American So- 
ciety for the Control of Cancer, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, and many 
others. Outlandishly quackish claims are 
thus less common than before the initiation 
of these activities, although among the for- 
eign element of New York City this no doubt 
still presents a serious problem. 


Hence patent medicines are exploited by 
means of subtly writter® advertisements in 
such manner that the uncritical and none 
too careful reader is allowed to read into 
general and, as a rule, misleading state- 
ments, that he or she is suffering from dis- 
eases or conditions for which a patent medi- 
cine in question possesses curative powers. 
As such, these exploitations are within the 
wording of the law, but morally they are 
contrary to the spirit which animates the 
passage of a law for civic betterment. Such 
unsocial exploitation must be met in part by 
a consistent and a persistent educational 
campaign such as the American Medical As- 
sociation has been carrying on for over 25 
years. 

Advertising today may serve at one and 
the same time, a useful and a harmful pur- 
pose, depending in whose employ a copy 
writer finds himself. In the eighties, adver- 
tising generally consisted of a notice where 
certain articles or goods could be obtained. 
Today advertising has invested itself with a 
psychological basis intended to make people 
purchase something for which there is no 
intrinsic need. It does not appeal to real 
needs, but it appeals to desires stimulated 
by the wording of advertising. When ap- 
plied to clothing, automobiles, radio and the 
like, the loss is merely an economic one. 
Where applied to “patent medicines” the 
aim is to make well people believe they are 
sick, and sick people believe they are very 
sick. A stimulation to mentally force the 
purchase of a patent medicine is thus 
brought about by adroitly worded advertis- 
ing in newspapers, radio and other channels 
of advertising. Consequently, this is not 
merely an economic waste but presents an 
actual menace to the physical and mental 
well-being of a community. 


Such measures as the enforcement of the 
Food and Drugs Act and the educational ac- 
tivities of the American Medical Association, 
have tended to replace the “lie direct” by 
the “lie by inference.” The public health 
officer interested in guarding the public 
against patent medicine exploication, there- 
fore, must be one who is willing to go be- 
yond the written law and read into the writ- 
ten law certain moral obligations on his 
part. 

+ + 


This is not meant to imply that the health 
officer should supersede the laws which he 
has sworn to enforce. Rather the public 
health officer can initiate educational ar- 
ticles pointing out to his citizenry the spirit 
and circumstances which animated the pas- 
sage of certain legislation of this type. Leg- 
islators, too, who have the interests of their 
constituents at heart will support any public 
health officer in such a campaign. Hence 
effective methods for the protection in this 
field partially lie in a campaign of education 
and by such regulations for the control of 
the sale of patent medicine as to make this 
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Encouraging Tree 
Planting in 


Rhode Island 


By 
Harry R. Lewis 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Rhode Island 


eee hundred reforestation price lists 


uy => 


and circulars have already been distrib- 

uted throughout the State by the Bu- 
reau of Forestry of the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Agriculture in its annual cam- 
paign to stimulate more interest in forest 
planting. 

The Bureau is authorized by law to pool 
orders for individuals sid place them with 
reliable nurseries to obtain very low prices 
for forest tree stock. For from less than 1 
to 2 cents per tree, when ordering over 500 
seedlings, land owners may purchase stock 
Suitable and adequate for woodland planting. 

The very low prices quoted in the State’s 
price list and the low wage scale of the pres- 
ent time makes this season the opportune 
period in which to fill in the bare spots and 
poor quality brush lands with more desirable 
tree species. 

The reforestation projects carried on by 
various individuals and agencies in the State 
have already proved so successful that such 
planting is known to be a practical solution 
in increasing certain land values as well as 
in creating beneficial forests and groves 
about Rhode Island. 

To mark the bicentennial of the birth of 
George Washington, the American Tree As- 
sociation recommends and encourages plant- 
ing of trees, groves and forests for dedica- 
tion in 1932. The State Bureau of Forestry 
recommends that forests and groves be es- 
tablished this year and plans be made to 
dedicate them in 1932 as memorials to 
George Washington. 


business financially unprofitable to those 
who would exploit the fears of the public. 

Of interest in this connection is a state- 
ment by Justice Cardozo, Chief Judge of the 
New York Court of Appeals: “If the moral 
and physical fiber of its manhood and its 
womanhood is not of State concern, the 
question is, What is?” ‘The control of the 
sale of potentially harmful and worthless 
medicinal preparations direct to the public 
concerns the “moral and physical fiber” of 
the State. For the great harmfulness of 
patent medicine exploitation lies, not only in 
the.real harm these may do, but also, and 
of equal importance, in the sense of false 
security that this sort of self-medication en- 
tails. This tends to keep those in need of 
sound medical advice away from such com- 
petent service. Does this not help destroy 
the physical and moral fiber of a people? 

+ + 


There is readily available a large amount 
of information on patent medicines and 
drugs sold to the public in the publications 
of the American Medical Association, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the United States Post Office Department, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc., and various 
State Departments of Health and Agricul- 
ture. This information should be readily 
available to the New York City Department 
of Health. 

It can generally be agreed that patent 
medicine exploitation may be controlled by 
effective educational and publicity material. 
The evils of the patent medicine business 
are only brought home to an individual 
when he is directly affected by it. Jones 
does not care about the patent medicine evil 
in the abstract, but when he or one of his 
family suffers evil consequences from patent 
medicines, it becomes a serious affair with 
him. Hence the educational and publicity 
activities of the Health Department should 
be as personalized as possible. 

In connection with the educational cam- 
paign the inauguration of a “health column” 
under the direction of the Department sug- 
gests itself. There are many excellent health 
columns syndicated to the public but some 
of these lose their effectiveness by their gen- 
eral nature. In connection with this work, 
the proposed column should be of a some- 
what different nature than the usual health 
columns. The column would deal largely 
with nostra—pointing out their general 
worthlessness, their dangers, the large eco- 
nomic waste entailed in their use, and the 
antisocial character of their exploitation. 

The subtle advertising of patent medicines 
may be pointed out and illustrated by con- 
crete examples of patent medicines already 
exposed; and the validity of the claims dis- 
cussed in relation to the present knowledge 
of good opinion on the subject. 

Another suggestion which has* been found 
useful in other fields is a “question and an- 
swer box” for such material carries a wealth 
of human appeal. It has been already men- 
tioned that the public should be invited to 
write to the Health Department for infor- 
mation on nostrums which qualified person- 
nel of the Department would answer by per- 
sonal communication. Where questions on 
certain preparations are of general impor- 
tance the questions and answers may be 
listed in this question box. 

The late Dr. Harvey W. Wiley at one time 
suggested that some public and unbiased 
body prepare a list of simple remedies for a 
“home remedy chest.” Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, 
of the American Medical Association, in an 
address has also repeated the suggestion. 
Such a chest would contain simple home 
remedies that might be used in cases where 
the services of a physician may not be re- 
quired. The suggestion is one that ought to 
merit serious consideration and is an experi- 
ment worth trying. 

+ + 


Inasmuch as many of the patent medicine 
preparations contain the simplest and most 
readily available chemicals and drugs, this 
Suggested chest might go a long way to off- 
set patent medicine use, if carried out in 
connection with other educational material. 

As a suggestion for the prejaration of the 
list, the Health Department might invite a 
number of distinguished practitioners in the 
city to prepare such a list and simple direc- 
tions for their use. After the list is pre- 
pared, arrangements should be made for 
every family head in New York to be made 
acquainted with the list. In order to pre- 
vent exploitation of the list, the Department 
could invite manufacturers to put out such 
a chest at a fixed, fair price, and the De- 
partment could maintain supervision over 
the written material issued in connection 
with such lists. 

As already pointed out, the exploitation of 
patent medicines to a large extent is carried 
on through newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising. The Department might sponsor 
meetings of the editorial and advertising de- 
partments of publications and the Depart- 
ment to effect a closer working relation to 
the end that medical (including cosmetic) 
advertising will be submitted to the Depart- 
ment for comment. It is not a forlorn hope 
to feel that if the proper appeal is made, 
progressive newspaper publishers would be 
glad to confine statements in their advertis- 
ing columns to the recommendations of the 
Board of Health. 

Although the New York City Department 
of Health has quasi judicial powers, appeals 
may be taken from the trial board to the 
courts, It may readily be accepted that the 
judiciary are ever mindful of the public in- 
terest and are constantly attempting to in- 
terpret the laws for the benefit of the public 
interest. This public interest on the part of 
the judiciary may be coupled with the public 
interest of the Health Department in an in- 
terpretation of the regulations for the public. 

+ + 

The chemical laboratory should occupy an 
important place in an effective method of 
drug administration and regulation. The 
fruit of its activities are potentially useful 
to both the educational and to the reguia- 
tory aspects of a program for drug control, 
Where material is not already available for 
educational or regulatory purposes the lab- 
oratory may he called upon to supply such 
information by reference to scientific litera- 
ture or by original investigation. 
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Manner in Which Bureau of Labor Statistics Obtains Data 
on Conditions in Various Industries 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 
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The present series deals with Sta- 


By ETHELBERT STEWART 


Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 


HE Bureau of Labor ‘Statistics of the 
T United States Department of Labor 

collects and publishes each month 
data concerning changing employment 
conditions as reported by approximately 
42,000 establishments employing over 
4,500,000 workers. These establishments 
are classified into 16 industrial groups, 
as follows: Manufacturing, anthracite 
mining, bituminous coal mining, metal- 
liferous mining, quarrying and nonme- 
tallic mining, crude petroleum produc- 
ing, telephone and telegraph, power, 
light and water, electric railroads, 
wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, 
canning and preserving, laundries, dye- 
ing and cleaning, and building con- 
struction. 

+ 

The value of such information, avail- 
able approximately 30 days after the 
date of the pay period covered, is be- 
lieved to be very great. Aside from the 
fact that the cost of a monthly survey 
of “Unemployment” makes such an in- 
vestigation prohibitive, the size of the 
field covered necessarily delays the pub- 
lishing of such data for many months. 

In lieu of such desirable information, 
the Bureau’s indexes of employment 
and pay-roll totals make available a 
barometer by which the changing em- 
ployment conditions in the industrial 
groups covered may be measured with 
reasonable accuracy. In the case of the 
present business depression, the data 
furnished by reporting companies have 
enabled the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to inform the public currently concern- 
ing the severity of the changes in em- 
ployment and earnings, thereby making 
possible an estimate of the number of 
workers released or employed in the in- 
dustrial fields covered, instead of leav- 
ing this question entirely to conjecture. 

The Bureau’s monthly survey of em- 
ployment also makes available detailed 
studies of industrial changes. 

The collection of the Bureau's trend 
of employment statistics is done almost 
entirely by mail. A cooperative ar- 
rangement between the Federal Bureau 
and 10 State agencies, which collect and 
publish State employment statistics, has 
been effected. 

The number of employes reported, the 
amount of pay roll for one week, and 
the time operated by the reporting com- 
pany are entered on the Bureau's tabu- 
lation cards and checked. As a base for 
measuring the fluctuations in earnings 
from month to month, the Bureau re- 
duces all pay rolls covering a longer 
period than one week to the equivalent 
of one week’s earnings. The number of 
employes includes part-time as well as 
full-time workers. 

+ + 

The tabulation cards are then assem- 
bled in their proper industrial classifi- 
cation and further grouped in geo- 
graphic divisions, according to the loca- 
tion of the plants reported. An addi- 
tion is then made of the number of em- 
ployes and of the pay roll reported in 
the current month in comparison with 
figures reported by the identical estab- 
lishments in the preceding month. The 
per cent of change in employment and 
in earnings in each industry over the 
month interval is then computed from 
these industry totals. Subtotals are 
made of the several geographic divisions 
as each industry is added, which en- 
ables the Bureau to publish the com- 
bined industry totals by nine geographic 
divisions with little additional effort. 

Following the computation of the per 
cents of change in the several indus- 
tries and industrial groups, the monthly 
procedure varies slightly, due to the dif- 
ference in the construction of the 
“weighted” index for the combined 


manufacturing industries and the “un- 
weighted” indexes of the additional in- 
dustrial groups surveyed. 

Applying the per cent of change 
shown in each of the 54 manufacturing 
industries from month to month for 
each month of 1926, using the month of 
January, 1926, as a base, a preliminary 
yearly index for each of the manufac- 
turing industries was computed by aver- 
aging the total of the 12 monthly in- 
dexes thus obtained. This preliminary 
index was then converted to equal an 
average of 100.0 for the year 1926, which 
year was adopted as the base in com- 
piling the Bureau’s indexes of manufac- 
turing industries. The per cents of 
change occurring in each individual 
manufacturing industry thereafter were 
applied to the index of the preceding 
month and a chain index for the suc- 
ceeding months computed as informa- 
tion became available, The Bureau en- 
deavors to cover at least 50 per cent of 
the wage earners reported in each in- 
dustry. 

The general indexes of employment 
and of pay-roll totals for the combined 
54 manufacturing industries, and the 
group totals under this classification 
are “weighted” indexes. “Weighting” 
in this instance means that each indi- 
vidual industry index is multiplied by a 
factor which gives to the industry its 
proper proportion in the combined ag- 
gregate equal to its importance in com- 
parison with the industries included. 
This weighing factor is the number of 
wage earners or the amount of earnings 
paid annually to this group @f workers, 
as reported for the industry by the 
Census of Manufactures. 

The method used in computing the 
general and group indexes of employ- 
ment and pay roll in manufacturing 
industries, that is, the index numbers 
computed from the per cents of change 
occurring in each industry, used in con- 
junction with the weighting factor, 
gives to each industry its relative im- 
portance in the group totals and in the 
combined total of the manufacturing 
industries surveyed. The general in- 
dexes and the group indexes of manu- 
facturing industries therefore are not 
chain or link indexes but are computed 
from the weighted aggregates of a series 
of chain indexes. 
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HE index numbers for the several 

industrial groups, other than manu- 
facturing, are unweighted indexes. The 
per cent of change shown by the total 
number of employes reported or the 
wages paid in the industries in one 
month as compared with the number of 
employes or wages paid in identical es- 
tablishments in the previous month is 
computed and a chain index con- 
structed from the percentage reported. 
In computing these indexes, the aver- 
age for the year 1929 was used as a base 
as figures for previons years were not 
available; the collection of data cover- 
ing these additional fields was for the 
most part not begun until that year or 
shortly before. 

The Bureau publishes each month, in 
connection with its report on trend of 
employment, data concerning wage-rate 
changes and operating time in manu- 
facturing industries, and per capita 
weekly earnings for each of the manu- 
facturing industries and the 15 addi- 
tional industrial groups surveyed. 

A newspaper release, stating briefly 
the changes shown by the Bureau's re- 
port, is issued about the 15th of the 
month. The Bureau's “Trend of Em- 
ployment” pamphlet, which is available 
about 10 days later, furnishes detailed 
information concerning the results of 
the monthly survey. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 21, Mr. Stewart will discuss the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in collecting and presenting a national labor turnover index for in- 


dustry in the United States. 


Causes of Mental Depression 
Possible Remedies Suggested by Specialist 
By DR. SANGER BROWN, II 


Assistant Commissioner of Mental Hygiene, State of New York 


TATES of mental depression are common 
and occur in adults in all ages. One so 
affected takes little pleasure in anything, 

and nothing seems worth while. Achieve- 
ment, which ordinarily should bring happi- 
ness, appears hollow and worthless 

The depression settles down like a cloud 
and may last for long periods. Fear of some 
impending trouble and episodes of nervous- 
ness may be associated with it, and the suf- 
ferer feels that he may lose all self-control. 
The anxiety is often worse at night, and 
sleeplessness and bad dreams result. 

A depressed state of mind does not occur 
without cause. Occasionally the cause may 
be quite evident as when a mother broods 
over the loss of her child, or when there is 
some underlying physical disorder, depleting 
health; but such clear cut in- 
stances of cause and effect are not very 
common, 

The real cause is generally in the mental 
sphere, and people often suffer from mental 
anxieties and worries which, unassisted, they 
find difficult to overcome. There may be 
family difficulties, personal troubles, loss of 
position, or frustration of long cherished 
hopes and ambitions, with a final realization 
that their full achievement is not possible. 

Various impulses may accompany a state 


of depression, impulses to leave home, to 
make a drastic change, even to end it all, 
and impulses resulting in drunken sprees 
and other excesses often occur. Action on 
such impulses is unwise and does not bring 
relief. The patient carries his worries and 
fears with him wherever he goes, and the 
depression after a debauch is worse than 
before. 

The treatment of depressed states depends 
upon the underlying causes. When these 
are of physical nature, improvement in gen- 
eral health brings about mental improve- 
ment as well. Mental causes are seldom 
clearly understood by the patient, and he is 
much benefited by talking over the entire 
situation, not once but as often as necessary, 
with a physician whose experience with 
many patients gives him an understanding 
of such conditions. Frequently, persons 
have distressing problems solved in this way, 
problems which have troubled them for 
years out of all proportion to their real im- 
portance. The resulting increase in effi- 
ciency and happiness is of inestimable value. 
Needless to say, depressed and nervous per- 
sons in their desperation, may become a 
prey of unscrupulous quacks, who make ex- 
travagant promises, but whose treatment is 
useless if not positively harmful. 
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President of the United States 1865-1869: 
“Government is extended to every opinion in the 
quiet certainty that truth needs only a fair field to 
secure the victory.” 
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How Interruptions in Work 
Of Schools May Be Avoided ; 


Distractions Caused by Extra-curricular 
Activities and by Speakers Representing 
Outside Interests Discussed by Educator 


By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission for Study of Educational Problems, State of California 


ARENTS, teachers and other citizens 
have told the California Commission for 
the Study of Educational Problems in 

no uncertain terms that the schools are not 
“tending to business,” that young people are 
daily being interrupted ‘in, or distracted 
from, the vital business of getting an edu- 
cation. 

Invasions of school time are of two kinds: 
Those sponsored by the school officials or by 
the student body; and those created by out- 
side interests that want to use the schools 
for worthy or unworthy ends. 


+ + 


Distractions of the first sort are not nec- 
essarily bad if kept within proper bounds. 
They consist cf regular assemblies at which 
noted persons speak; rallies to generate 
school spirit, loyalty and social conscious- 
ness; announcements of school activities; 
and similar infringements on the time usu- 
ally dedicated to study and recitation. 

Even to citizens who graduated from high 
school but a few years ago, the number and 
the variety of present-day school activities 
is astounding. 

Only when too long in duration, occurring 
too often, or occurring at such irregular 
times as to disorganize the rest of the school 
program, do student activities seriously in- 
terfere with the relatively more important 
work for which the schools have been 
financed and built. 

It is also evident that the irregular dis- 
missal of classes, often with little or no ad- 
vance notice to teacher or pupil, must upset 
systematic work. Even a brief interruption 
of classes (sometimes several times in a sin- 
gle hour) to listen to announcements of this 
or that “activity,” or the calling of a stu- 
dent away from study in order to attend a 
committee meeting, makes it necessary for 
the teacher after each such disturbance of 
work to get the class under way again on 
the lesson in history, geography, or mathe- 
matics. 

Some schools even permit teachers to an- 
swer telephone calls of a social nature dur- 
ing class periods. The delivery of school 
supplies during class time is another not un- 
common practice. Since these interruptions 
are not bad in themselves, they may appear 
trivial, but they cannot be sztisfactorily 
mixed with study. The Commission has 
been informed that some of the best man- 
aged schools do not allow such interruptions, 
but it finds enough complaint to justify a 
statement that many other schools are lax 
in the matter. 


The second type of school interruptions— 
time periods monopolized by outside inter- 
ests—has much less justification. 


They have been increasingly numerous 
since the World War, for at that time all 
America, including the schools, was largely 
given over to war-time activities. Various 
organizations then learned that they could 
skillfully spread propaganda On a large scale 
and mold public opinion through the schools. 
Naturally enough, all propagandist groups 
believe that mothing can be more important 
to young people than the particular causes 
which they represent, and so they bring 
every possible pressure to bear upon school 
officials in order to gain the ear of the chil- 


dren. 
+ + 


The variety of these sources of outside in- 
terruption is endless. There are commercial 
organizations, charitable organizations, pa- 
triotic organizations, community organiza- 
tions, booster organizations, educational 
hobby organizations, business firms, indus- 
tries, and a long list of miscellaneous in- 
terests. 

Almost the first thing that the average 
citizen does when appointed to an office in 
connection with a “cause” is to seek some 
way of presenting that cause before the 
school children. The pressure exerted by 
such a propagandist is often so great that 
even the most conscientious school official 
has difficulty in preventing his school work 
being interrupted for the benefit of an out- 
side movement, and it is often easier to turn 
down a reputable national organization's re- 
quest for school time than it is to deny an 
application of doubtful merit presented by a 
small persistent local group, members of 
which possess influence with the principal's 
employing board. 

A proposed interruption of school work to 
which the Commission has accorded sepa- 
rate and extended consideration is that 
which would assign certain school periods 
(“released time”) to the churches for reli- 
gious instruction of the children. In view 
of the concern sometimes expressed regard- 
ing the ethical standards of present-day 
young people, and because of the admitted 
importance of religion in their lives, the 
Commission examined this proposal with 
earnest attention. 

It found, however, that a number of 
churches are already successfully giving 
week-day religious training without infring- 
ing upon school time. It recognizes the 
difficulties involved, but believes that other 
churches can meet the challenge they offer 
by developing in their communities such pro- 
grams outside of the school time as will 
claim the interest of children and win the 
cooperation of parents. This plan seems to 
meet not only the letter but also the spirit 
of constitutional and statutory provisions. 

The Commission believes in the policy of 
religious instruction outside of school time 
for two reasons: 

+ + 


First, it is definitely opposed to shortening 
school time for any cause, however worthy. 

Second, because it recognizes as an out- 
standing achievement of our system of pub- 
lic education the harmony which has pre- 
vailed among pupils of many races, creeds 
and social conditions. The Commission 
would, therefore, strongly deprecate the 
adoption of any school policy which, by sep- 
arating school children into different reli- 
gious groups, might tend to introduce a 
spirit, of dissension and discord from which 
our schools have been free, and which our 
State Constitution seeks to avoid. 

In the same way, it has always been a 
fundamental principle of American educa- 
tion that the schools must protect their chil- 


dren from exploitation; that no imterest 
shall be permitted directly or indirectly to 
advertise in the classroom. The Commission 
regrets to report that this principle is being 
flagrantly violated in many California 
schools and that the regular work of the 
children is being interrupted largely because 
modern methods of advertising have imsinu- 
ated themselves into the school system. 


+ + 


By donating to the public schools fine 
radio and motion picture programs, and 
cleverly enlisting support _ therefor from 
teachers, parents and school Officials, a mum- 
ber of California business firms are today 
inducing the schools to grant them advertis- 
ing time in the school room. 


While the Commission recognizes the edu- 
cational values of carefully selected motion 
pfctures and radio programs, it believes that 
such features should be provided by the 
schools themselves and not left to the inter- 
ested generosity of commercial firms. The 
average child has ample opportunity out of 
school hours to see fine motion pictures, and 
to hear much good radio music and the 
broadcast addresses of prominent men and 
women. If special motion pictures or radio 
programs are needed for school work, they 
should be prepared by the State or by the 
Federal Department of Education. Our pub- 
lic schools must not be commercialized. 

Another sort of school interruption which 
occurs at infrequent intervals at any given 
school, yet which is doubly bad because it 
involves an abuse of the position of se@hool 
officials and teachers, is the organizing of 
entire schools for the purpose of inducing 
the voters to approve an issue of bonds for 
a new school building. Obviously, children 
know little of the merits of a proposed bond 
issue, yet they are ordered from their studies 
and worked into a state of tremendous en- 
thusiasm in order that they may, in turn, 
influence their parents and other voters. 
Unless it is maintained that all new school 
buildings are per se necessary and desirable, 
it is difficult to see how such a use of school 
time and school children by school officials 
and teachers can be justified. 

A fourth form of interruption is that 
which relates to the methods of teaching 
thrift and of handling savings deposits in 
some schools. At present such schools ar- 
range to make savings deposits for the chil- 
dren at a local bank, but the teacher has to 
act as bank teller. The amount of a 
teacher's time consumed in the petty detail 
work of counting pennies and balancing the 
accounts of the children may be as much as 
an hour in a single day. It would seem that 
all schools should secure the cooperation of 
the banks in so handling this matter as not 
to make undue demands on the time and 
energy of the teachers. 

In view of the prevalence of interruptions 
of school work, the Commission has recom- 
mended: 

1. That every encouragement be given to 
those schools that are using wisely such ac- 
tivities as debating, literary and musical so- 
cieties, athletics, and language clubs, which 
clearly tend to a _ desirable intellectual, 
social, or physical development of the boy 
and girl, and which help to create a desire 
for the best things in music, in art, in litera- 
ture, or in citizenship. 

2. That the State Department of Educa- 
tion prepare regulations regarding the use 
of school time for extra curricular activities. 

3. That the State Department of Educa- 
tion instruct public school superintendents 
and principals to make a careful analysis of 
all the extra curricular activities in their 
several-schools in order to determine which 
activities justify the use of the school time 
and the money consumed, and that a defi- 
nite, stated period during each day, or on 
certain days, be assigned to worth-while as- 
semblies, announcement periods, and other 
interruptions sponsored by the school offi- 
cials or the student body. 
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4. That by amending article V, section 
3.53 of the 1929 School Code, the introduc- 
tion into the schoolroom of any radio pro- 
gram or film, however fine its quality, which 
is sO announced or so titled as to gain ““good 
will” for its sponsor, or which advertises a 
sponsor's wares, be forbidden bystatute. 

5. That, in view of the growing im por- 
tance of radio and motion pictures as edu- 
cational media, the Legislature authorize the 
appointment of a special commission to re- 
port at the 1933 session how the schools may 
properly utilize these two new means of pub- 
lic instruction. a 


Obtaining Data 
On Prospective, 
Borrowers 


By 
Oscar Nelson 
Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, Banking Depart- 
ment, State of Illinois 


tions in the agPicultural sections must, 

necessarily, give more attention and ex- 
amine more closely financial statements fur- 
nished by borrowing customers. Informa- 
tion as submitted a year or so ago will 
hardly serve satisfactorily at this time owing 
to the various changes which have occurred 
in the localities referred to. 


Financial statements executed for the in- 
formation of he banker by those living in 
rural districts should show definitely whether 
there are any commitments on the part of 
the borrower for part-time payments on 
merchandise purchased, either for farm 
equipment or the home. Among the liabili- 
ties listed, borrowings from friends and 
other banks should be scrutinized very care- 
fully. 

At present it is not the practice of bor- 
rowers to do business entirely at their local] 
institution as since the advent of the hard 
road it is convenient for certain of a bamk’s 
clientele to spread their banking relations 
and affiliations. 


uae operating the smaller institu- 





